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THE BIRD AND THE SHADOW. 
AFTER THE PERSIAN, 


THROUGH the blue heaven, with sunlight on 
its wings, 
The free bird flies and sings ; 
Beneath upon the ground its shadow plays 
In endless, aimless maze. 


O fool, who only seest che shadow blurred, 
And not tke bright-winged bird ! 

And ali the years, thine arrows, squanderest 
On such insensate quest ! 


O lift, though it be late, thine earth-dimmed 
eyes, 
Where on the darkening skies 
Still flash the white wings !— If one shaft re- 
main, 
With chaz thou mayst attain ! 
Spectator. . W. B. 


THE MADONNA DI SAN SISTO. 


MoTHER! what means that rapt and wonder- 
ing gaze? 
Hear’st thou, from out the heaven encircling 
thee, 
The cherub bands with liquid harmony 
“ Ave Maria” quiring to thy praise? 
Or, piercing through the darkness and the 
haze 
With awestruck intuition canst thou see 
Thy babe, grown man, go forth from Galilee 
To lead Death captive in the coming days? 


Nay, rather through thine ecstasy appears 
A wistful yearning, as of one resigned 
To greatness, who, God-bidden, leaves be- 
hind 
Sweet dreams of far-off uneventful years, 
And, yielding him she loves for humankind, 
Treads dry-eyed downwards to the Vale of 
Tears ! 
Spectator. HERBERT B, GARROD. 


“ Prenez tost ce baisier, mon Cueur.”’ 
CHARLES bD' ORLEANS. 
Tuis kiss, — take it quickly, my Heart! — 
My Mistress to you doth present 
’ Of her own sweet grace and consent ; 
Fair, good, young, and guileless of art. 


Trust me, I will watch, for my part, 
That Dangier be foiled of the scent. 
My Mistress to you doth present 

This kiss ;: — take it quickly, my Heart! 


Dangier, with a sentinel’s art, 
Each night on his post having spent, 
Has now gone asleep in his tent. 
Be wise: now fulfil your intent. 
This kiss, — take it quickly, my Heart! 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 





CARITAS. 


HEAVEN’s pure-souled painter, Fra Angelico,— 
His calm brush, angel-guided, noon and 
night 
Startling the cloister silence with fresh light 
From some saint’s face, — unconscious lent the 
glow 
Of beatific peace to souls below, 
Until (so flamed God’s vision on his sight !) 
Gleams of his own ineffable delight 
Played round each outcast in the realm of woe, 


No less, to-day, rare souls there are who live 
In touch with all things just, and pure, and 
true, — 
Sweet Love their gracious and abiding 
guest, — 
Who from their own white heights grudge not 
to give 
The sinner and the publican their due, 
Nor care to judge mankind but at its best. 
Spectator. W. H. SAVILE, 


THE ROSES, 


Do they lie fading out upon the height 

The flowers we faid below the cross last night ? 
Autumn forgets the glory of her sway, 

The east winds, moaning, sweep across the bay, 
And the low patter of the ceaseless rain, 
Sobbing against the clouded window-pane, 
Falls, too, like one who in the twilight grieves, 
On my twined roses and their drooping leaves, 


Tears seldom spring to cool the tired eyes, 
That in their time have seen the fall and rise 
Of fifty years of varying shade.and shine ; 
They are so weary, these poor eyes of mine! 
Yet they, who scarcely weep for change or loss, 
Fill for a foolish fancy ; how the cross 
Stands steadfast, stretching its white arms in 
vain, 

Over his roses, dying in the rain, 

All The Year Round. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


THE rustic family of Oxeyes claim 
A royal cousin, clad in purple and gold, 
Pearl, ruby, fleecy colors such as fold 

The couching sun, and with a lofty name, 
Chrysanthemum, — appearing now, behold, 

To startle poor November with a flame 

Of sumptuous flowerage making summer tame, 
And flush with Eastern pomp the dark and 

cold, 


Voyager from Japan and broad Cathay, 

The slant-eyed yellow people love thee much 
(All humans love a flow’r), and know the way 
To fix their garden favorite with fine touch 
In shapes of art: how joyful we to clutch 
Their gifts !— but shall we clasp their hands 

one day? 
Atheneum. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
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CULTURE AND SCIENCE. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
CULTURE AND SCIENCE.* 

It is with some diffidence that I have 
elected to address you to-day on the sub- 
ject of culture and science. I am aware 
that I shall have to speak about matters 
on which I am imperfectly instructed in 
the presence of masters of the craft; and 
even to tread ground on which the emi- 
nent man who opened this college five 
years ago— Professor Huxley — has un- 
furled the flag of occupation. But after 
all, science and culture are subjects of 
perennial interest, upon which a good deal 
may be said. And there is perhaps a cer- 
tain fitness in reverting, at the close of 
our first college /ustrum, and on a day 
when the memory of our generous founder 
and of our late venerable president, Dr. 
Heslop, is fresh, to the topics in which 
they were so deeply interested. 

But I must, at the outset, guard myself 
against misapprehension. In comparing 
culture and science, I have no intention 
of contrasting the faculties of arts and 
science in this or any other college. I 
must claim the original right of a speaker 
to define the terms he uses in his own 
way. By science I do not mean merely 
the science of nature; by culture I donot 
mean merely literary culture. Nor is it 
the object of this address to define the 
position and relations of classics and 
physical science in the school curriculum. 
I am about to speak to students of a“ min- 
iature university” about university stud- 
ies. And my object is to indicate the 
relations of science —in the widest sense 
—and lettersto culture. Let us first ask, 
What is science? 

By science I understand organized 
knowledge, working by method, based on 
evidence, and issuing in the discovery of 
law. By culture 1 mean the complete 
spiritual development of the individual. 
The object of science is exact knowledge ; 
the object of culture is a complete human 
being. 

Nor can I admit that this view is arbi- 
trary. Underlying much confusion of 


* An address delivered at the Distribution of Prizes 
in the Mason College, Birmingham (October rst, 1885), 
by E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A., Professor of Classics, 
and Chairman of the Academic Board. 
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thought and polemical perversity, I find 
some such distinction as I have indicated 
present to the consciousness of educated 
men and women. 

In contending, then, that the distinction 
between science and culture is not coin- 
cident with the distinction between the 
study of the external universe on the one 
hand and the study of letters on the other, 
let me first try to show that science does 
not exclude letters — that letters admit of 
a scientific treatment just as much as the 
phenomena of light or the circulation of 
the blood. 

Having given an extended sense to the 
word science, I will indicate the part that 
it plays in culture; and finally I will main- 
tain that, though an essential factor in 
culture, it is not the only factor. I will 
try to show that science embraces one 
aspect of letters, but is itself only one 
element in a wider conception of culture. 

I do not wish to base my argument on 
authority; but it is the fashion nowadays 
to appeal on important questions to Ger- 
many, and I will remind you that the word 
Wissenschaft is by no means so restricted 
in its use as our corresponding English 
word “science” sometimes is. W#ssen- 
schaft — scientific knowledge — embraces 
philology, philosophy, theology, laws, no 
less than mathematics and the branches 
included under the name NVaturwissen- 
schaft, chemistry, physics, biology, and so 
on. This is not a mere question of termi- 
nology; under distinctions of words there 
generally lie distinctions of things, and by 
this use of their word Wissenschaft the 
Germans —the most active body of ex- 
plorers in the world — declare that they 
regard all these subjects as admitting of 
scientific treatment; and they make it the 
chief business of their universities to 
treat them in this way. The word az¢s I 
cannot but regard as unfortunate. It car- 
ries very little meaning in it. There are 
fine arts, and arts which are not fine. 
There are even black arts. But why phil- 
ology, for instance, should be called an 
art, and medicine a science, does not ap- 
pear except to the historic consciousness. 

My illustrations shall be derived chiefly 
from the subject in which I am personally 
most interested—the study of classical 
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philology. Classics is a wide field, and 
includes two main divisions — interpreta- 
tion, and textual criticism. It embraces 
in its scope several departments, such as 
ancient history, archeology, mythology, 
epigraphy, palaography. ‘The latter is 
the study of manuscripts, and aims at 
determining the method of deciphering 
them, and the law of errorinthem. The 
object of the whole of classical philology 
is to restore a picture of human life in the 
Greek and Roman world. The object of 
textual criticism is the restoration of texts, 
the discovery of what the classical writers 
really said. This it effects by exposing 
the traces of detrition in them, the havoc 
which time and error have wrought, and 
by finding the true way of repairing their 
devastations. George Eliot speaks with 
light banter of inventing a few Greek 
emendations, as if emendation were mere 
guesswork, to be thrown off in a careless 
hour for the amusement of the world of 
scholars and the advertisement of one’s 
own ingenuity. But to emend scientifi- 
cally is no light task. The scholar must 
employ method and proof if his work is 
to claim serious attention. To discover 
that a passage is corrupt, he must have 
found that this word, or this construction, 
or this rhythm, is a barbarism, or at any 
rate is never so used by his author; that 
this sentiment or allusion is an anachro- 
nism ; he must, in fact, discover or rectify 
the law of the word, the law of the sen- 
tence, the law of the metre. Here there 
is plenty of room for independent obser- 
vation. These Jaws are not to be found 
ready-made in grammars ; an emendation 
really new must be based on nothing less 
than a new examination of the facts. The 
proof of corruption of the text lies in the 
application of the resulting laws to a par- 
ticular passage. To emend is to form an 
hypothesis as to the original constitution 
of the passage—an hypothesis which 
must pass through the ordeal of verifica- 
tion by all the known laws — palezograph- 
ical, linguistic, historic, and other. 

Let us not be dominated by the phrase 
“inductive science.” Each science has 
its own peculiar methods, in which in- 
duction and deduction, observation and 
experiment, play parts more or less prom- 
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inent. The methods of physics are not 
identically the methods of the so-called 
natural sciences. Mathematics is not 
usually reckoned as an inductive science 
at all. But the methods and results of 
one and all may be equally scientific — 
may be alike calculated to carry an author- 
itative power of conviction. 

No doubt the processes of textual criti- 
cism have been often conducted in sucha 
way as to lead to results which were tenta- 
tive, or even purely fanciful. But other 
sciences too have passed through an em- 
pirical stage. As practised nowadays, es- 
pecially in the philological seminaries of 
Germany, textual criticism may claim to 
rank as a science; its methods are well 
established, its results definite — «rjyara 
é¢ det, wrung from the wilderness of medi- 
eval barbarism by the devoted efforts of 
armies of scholars. If a scholar of the 
sixteenth century could come to life, he 
would be astonished at the magnitude of 
the results which have been achieved. 
He would find many a familiar interpola- 
tion exscinded, many a sorry gap filled up 
by probable or certain conjectures, many 
a line — nay, even a whole author — re- 
stored to metrical form. It is scarcely too 
much to say that the face of classical lit- 
erature has undergone, and is undergoing, 
a process of renovation. 

I might extend my illustrations almost 
infinitely. There is comparative philology, 
one of the most brilliant examples of what 
can be effected by scientific research in 
the field of language. It has opened up 
to us glimpses into a past far more remote 
than the beginnings of history ; it has given 
us a far from colorless picture of early 
Aryan civilization, and a still fuller ac- 
count of the periods when the western 
Aryans separated from their eastern kins- 
folk. I might quote the marvellous dis- 
coveries in the history of Assyria and 
Egypt, the deciphering of the cuneiform 
character and the hieroglyphics. There 
is comparative mythology, which has 
brought to light the various deposits of 
nature worship, hero worship, and primi- 
tive custom embedded in the soil of lan- 
guage, like the remains of extinct animals 
in the crust of the earth. All these sci- 
ences are sisters german of anthropology 
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and archeology. To sketch the early 
condition of man many different kinds of 
evidence must be pressed into the service ; 
and the study of language is not the least 
of them. 

By a similar argument I might establish 
the claims of history, of sociology, of po- 
litical economy, to the name of sciences, 
All the great products of human thought 
and human life may form the subject mat- 
ter of science, if examined on scientific 
principles. 

Let us, then, cease to oppose one sub- 
ject to another as scientific and non-sci- 
entific. The distinction is not in subjects, 
but in methods of treating them. Let us 
hold fast to the position that science is a 
particular method of treating subjects, 
leading to results of a particu ar kind. 

I am not going to discuss the question 
of the school curriculum. But even at the 
risk of seeming to adopt the platform that 
there is “‘ nothing like leather,” I will say 
one word upon the educational value of 
these studies. If scientific in themselves 
they may be so taugbt as to furnish a 
scientific discipline. The highest ideal 
of teaching is that which follows the path 
of discovery, leading the pupil along lines 
which an original discoverer pursued, or 
might have pursued. And I do not know 
that there is any better field for educating 
the logical powers than the scientific 
treament of language and the products of 
literature. Am I confronted with the 
statement that these studies depend on 
authority? Not, I reply, if they are taught 
and studied rationally. Whose authority ? 
Not the authority of the classics them- 
selves. The days are past when men set 
the classics of Greece and Rome on an 
icy pinnacle of excellence by themselves, 
unapproachable by the literary masters of 
other countries. All serious students of 
the classics know, or ought to know, that 
not all the writers of Greece and Rome 
are equally worthy of admiration and imi- 
tation. Nor would any classical teacher, 
I imagine, claim special consideration for 
any opinions expressed by these writers. 
Is it the authority of the grammar that is 
referred to? 1 reply that a grammar is 
not the arbitrary creation of schoolmasters, 
but the record of law discovered by the 
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patient observation of ages, and liable to 
revision by any independent inquirer into 
the phenomena of language. No, the 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Eton 
grammar, like the doctrine of the plenary 
inspiration of manuscripts, has had its 
day. I believe that so far from fostering 
a blind adherence to authority, there is no 
discipline more helpful in liberating the 
mind from the thraldom of words. Hear 
one who cannot himself be charged with 
any prejudice in favor of authority, the 
late John Stuart Mill: “To question all 
things, never to turn away from any diffi- 
culty, to accept no doctrine either from 
ourselves or from other people without a 
rigid scrutiny by negative criticism; let- 
ting no fallacy or incoherence or confusion 
of thought step by unperceived ; above all, 
to insist upon having the meaning of a 
word clearly understood before using it, 
and the meaning of a proposition before 
assenting to it — these are the lessons we 
learn from ancient dialecticians.” And 
again, “In cultivating the ancient lan- 
guages ... we are all the while laying an 
admirable foundation for ethical and phil- 
osophical culture.” 

And this is not the expression of an 
isolated opinion. The unanimous and 
maturely considered verdict of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, contained in the memo- 
rial addressed in the year 1880 to the 
Prussian minister of education on the 
question of the admission of Realschiiler 
— pupils of modern schools — to the uni- 
versity, constitutes, perhaps, the most 
important modern testimony to the value 
of a classical education. This memorial 
was signed by all the members of the phil- 
osophical faculty, including such names 
as Hoffmann, the chemist; Helmholtz, 
the physicist ; Peters, the naturalist ; Zel- 
ler, the philosopher ; as well as Mommsen, 
the classical philologist ; Zupitza, the En- 
glish philologist; Curtius, the historian. 
I am aware that the whole of Germany is 
not unanimous upon the educational ques- 
tions raised in the Berlin memorial; but 
they are nevertheless worthy of our most 
earnest attention. The interesting point 
of the memorial is the emphasis with 
which it insists on the value of classical 
philology in cultivating what it calls “the 
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ideality of the scientific sense, the interest 
in science not dependent upon, nor limited 
by, practical aims, but ministering to the 
liberal education of the mind as such the 
many-sided and broad exercise of the 
thinking faculty.’’ By science is of course 
here meant not merely the science of 
nature. But the science of nature is in- 
cluded. Germany has built temples and 
palaces for the study of nature, as Pro- 
fessor Hoffmann says. But she cultivates 
philology side by side with nature more 
assiduously than ever; and here we have 
some of her leading physicists and natu- 
ralists joining hands with the philologists, 
and coming forward to tell the world that 
they consider classics not in the light of a 
foe, but rather as a discipline of peculiar 
value as a preparation for other scientific 
pursuits. And the German universities 
are schools of universal learning. Here 
are a few statistics. In the year 1880 the 
German universities numbered in all eigh- 
teen hundred and nine teachers, including 
extraordinary professors and Privat Do 
centen. Of these, nine hundred and thirty 
belonged to the philosophical faculty, 
which includes what we should call the 
faculties of science and arts. Now, how 
are these nine hundred and thirty teachers 
distributed? About one-third of them 
represent mathematics and the sciences 
of nature; the other two-thirds are en- 
gaged upon classical philology, Oriental 
philology, modern philology (the latter two 
branches are increasing in numbers from 
year to year), archeology, history, political 
science, and philosophy. The numbers 
at Leipsic were: — 


Total of ordinary professors (not includ- 
ing extraordinary professors and Privat- 


Docenten), . ° ° ° . - 34 
{ Professors of Classical Philology, . 5 
“ Oriental and Modern 
Philology, . ° - 9 
23 ” Archzology, . . « @ 
a History, ° ‘ .s ¥£ 
“6 Philosophy, . ‘ s 2 
« Political Economy, . ¥g 
- Mathematics and As- 
wa tronomy, . P ° 
} 394 Physical and Natural 
{ Science, . ° . ¥ 


If we consider the numbers of students, 
the proportions are similar. In 1881-82, 
the German universities numbered about 
twenty-four thousand students; of these, 
nine thousand five hundred were members 
of the philosophicai faculty — rather more 
than five students for each professor. 
And the percentages of their distribution 
were; — 


Students of Philology, Philoso- 

phy, History, etc, . - + 63 per cent. 
Students of Mathematics and the 

Sciences of Nature, . + 37 : 


But I must in fairness also mention the 
fact that during forty years the students 
of mathematics and the sciences of nature 
have increased tenfold, while those of 
philology and history have not yet been 
tripled; and also that of the threefold 
increase in students of philology, a large 
part is due to the students of modern pbil- 
ology. On the other hand, the tenfold 
increase is largely due to the mathemati- 
cians. And it is a curious fact that the 
study of medicine is not making such 
strides in popular favor as the philological 
and historical sciences.* 

I cannot give you accurate statistics 
about France or America; but the recent 
announcement of the prospectus of the 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
of no Jess than thirteen advanced courses 
of lectures in Oriental philology alone, 
| shows that one university of the United 
| States, at any rate, does not regard physi- 
cal science and philology as inconsistent 
ends. 

The nineteenth century — the “so- 
called nineteenth century,” as an indig- 
nant and sarcastic lecturer is said to have 
called it—is marked by a powerful reac- 
tion against the tradition of an exclusive 
classical education. France led the way, 
at the end of last century, by abolishing 
her classical schools and setting up poly- 
technics in their place; and although she 
soon repented and returned to the paths 
of Greek and Latin, recent changes, and 
especially those made under the ministry 
of M. Jules Ferry in 1880, seem to point 
to another oscillation in the direction of 
the ideas of the Revolution. Germany is 
agitated by the question of modern as 
against classical education. In England, 
one Parliamentary commission after an- 
other has reported upon the deficient pro- 
vision for science teaching in our public 
and endowed schools, apparently without 
| much effect upon the majority of schools 
|in question. Physical science and mod- 
ern languages are in revolt, demanding — 
| and demanding justly —a fair recognition 
/io our school curriculum. The claims of 
| their most accredited champions are 
| strictly moderate, and the enlightened edu- 
|cationist must, I think, pronounce their 
/ revolt to be completely justified, and sym- 
| pathize with an agitation the object of 





* See Conrad’s German Universities for the last 
| Fifty Years, translated by J. Hutchison. 
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which is to remove the educational ban 
laid by our traditional system upon the 
study of nature and modern languages. 

But sometimes physical science, arro- 
gating the broader name of science, takes 
up an aggressive attitude, and exhibits a 
special animus against what it calls “ dead 
languages.” ‘ Sweep away the lumber of 
the Middle Ages,” it cries; ‘cease mum- 
bling of the dry bones of your classics, 
and open the book of nature.” It would 
appear that physical science, like Ireland, 
cannot get her grievances redressed with- 
out threatening the sisterrealm. But this 
attitude of aggression is essentially of the 
nature of temporary reaction; its repre- 
sentatives might do well to bear in mind 
that a reaction, pushed too far, may pro- 
voke a counter reaction. 

But this is by way of digression. Per- 
mit me to remind you of the general drift 
of my argument. So far I have been 
claiming language and literature as de- 
partments of science. But this was not 
my main object. My main object is to 
define the relations of science and letters 
to culture. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary for me to 
dwell much upon the importance of sci- 
ence as anelement of culture. But I de- 
sire to lay some emphasis upon what I 
may Call the formative function of science, 
because in the first place I have extended 
the use of the word, and in the second 
place there is one point of view in which 
the man of science, and especially the 
student of nature, appears to be often 
misunderstood. “A mere specialist ” has 
become a term of reproach. Now I will 
not deny that specialism has its dangers. 
We all know the scarabeist of Wendell 
Holmes, who sunk his life in beetles, and 
regarded the man professing to be an 
entomologist as necessarily a humbug. 
There is the classical scholar who, as By- 
ron says, — 


Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless fame, 
Of Avon’s bard remembering scarce the name. 


There is the German student of Amer- 
ican politics who follows the minutest 
ramifications of parties across the Atlan- 
tic, but has neither thought nor interest 
for the political problems of his own 
country. Science is long, life short. And 
we are sometimes tempted to fear that 
science may become so split up — like the 
practical arts —that every man will be 
working at a branch of the subject which 
no one cares for or can understand except 
himself, 
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says Goethe. “Culture means compensa- 
tion of bias,” says Emerson; and in a 
similar spirit Dr. Martineau, the venera- 
ble ex-principal of Manchester New Col- 
lege, has recently told us that he com- 
pelled himself when a young man to 
devote his best energies to the subjects 
for which he had no aptitude, leaving 
those for which he had a gift to take care 
of themselves. So considerable are the 
dangers of specialism. 

But there is another side to the pic- 
ture. I submit that specialism may be 
claimed as an essential element in the 
life of the mind, and that from the point 
of view of culture. This may sound par- 
adoxical ; but a man’s bias is at least part 
of himself; and there is something in the 
consecration of all the faculties to a lim- 
ited field, which braces the mind and gives 
it intellectual grip. Specialism means 
depth of insight, the probing a subject to 
the core; it means discovery, it meaus 
originality. I believe it means develop- 
ment of character and growth of the ca- 
pacity for knowledge. Let me compare 
the mind toa house with many windows. 
For a vital comprehension of truth, I 
would prefer to look through one window 
thoroughly cleaned, than through all of 
them only half purified from the obscur- 
ing medium of error and prejudice. To 
the young student especially I would say: 
**Clean one of your windows; be not con- 
tent until there is one branch of your 
subject —if it be only one branch of a 
branch — which you understand as thor- 
oughly as you are capable of understand- 
ing it, until your sense of truth is satified, 
and you have intellectual conviction.” Be 
assured that in learning this one thing you 
will have added an eye to your mind, an 
instrument to your thought, and poten- 
tially have learned many things. In the 
life of the mature investigator specialism 
plays a similar part; to remain healthy, 
he must continually drink deep at the 
fountain head; he must go further than 
others have gone before him; and to this 
end he must devote what may seem to 
outsiders an abnormal amount of time and 
energy to his special department. It is 
too common an experience that the man 
of mere general culture loses interest in 
what he studies; his mind ranges over 
wide tracts, through which he is guided 
by no central idea or dominant convic- 
tion; he acquires a habit of thinking, like 


* In a narrow sphere the mind becomes narrowed. 
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the typical Oxford man, that “there is 
nothing new, nothing true, and it does not 
much matter.” The cure for this intel- 
lectual ailment is concentration. Let the 
sufferer make some little plot of ground 
his own; let him penetrate through and 
beyond the region of literary orthodoxy, 
and he will find that the universe is not 
exhausted by even the highest thoughts 
of the greatest minds; that truth-has ever 
new lights for the inquirer, and that the 
humble efforts of pigmies like himself 
may by combination lead to the scaling 
of heights which even giants could not 
take by storm. 

Do not, then, neglect the scientific atti- 
tude in your studies. Whatever it be 
that you are engaged upon — whether 
chemistry or physics, or biology or geol- 
ogy, whether mathematics or classics, or 
some modern language or literature — 
make it your effort, if possible, to be a 
discoverer, on however small a scale, or 
at any rate to exercise independent 
thought. 

I have accentuated the importance of 
the scientific attitude in the development 
of mind. But a further and important 
question remains. Is the scientific atti- 
tude the only and all-sufficient attitude? 
Let us consider more closely what the 
method of science involves. The object 


of science is essentially to arrange phe- 
nomena in the most simple way —to 
introduce order into our conceptions of 
things. To effect this, each science adopts 
a single point of view, and is compelled 
to deal with single aspects of things — 


employs, in fact, division of labor. For 
to treat all aspects at once would be to 
introduce cross divisions into science, and 
so make it unscientific. Thus mathemat- 
ics, for instance, deals with things from 
the point of view of number and space; 
physics treats them as exhibiting energy; 
chemistry as compounded or uncompound- 
ed; biology as living ; psychology as think- 
ing and feeling; sociology as living in 
societies or states. Comte sketched out 
a pyramid of the sciences, in which they 
were arranged in a sort of hierarchy of 
complexity; at the base the most general 
and simple, at the apex the most special 
and complex. But, whether more or less 
complex, each science deals with its one 
aspect of things, and that only. No sin- 
gle science can exhaust even the smallest 
concrete thing. A piece of chalk repre- 
sents for the physicist a certain group of 
forces; for the chemist certain elements 
combined in certain proportions; for the 
geologist a certain stage in the history of 
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the earth’s crust. To the political econo- 
mist man is wealth-producing, for political 
economy deals mainly with human nature 
as concerned in wealth. Each ‘science, 
then, consciously limits its view, in order 
that it may give a more complete account 
of one phase of things — directs its ener- 
gies into one channel in order to give 
force to the stream. In other words, sci- 
ence is abstract. 

But man is not content always to con- 
fine his view to aspects of things; he 
needs also to regard them as wholes. It 
is true that the several sciences to a cer- 
tain extent supplement one another. The 
man who is acquainted with physics, 
chemistry, geology, and other sciences, 
has an insight into several aspects of the 
same lump of chalk. But still the unity, 
the wholeness, may be missed. For, 
though the whole is made up of its parts, 
it cannot be conceived by addition of iso- 
lated conceptions of parts. This has been 
expressed with fine sarcasm by Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles : — 


Wer will was Lebendig’s erkennen und be- 
schreiben, : 

Sucht erst den Geist herauszutreiben, 

Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Fehit leider nur das geistige Band * 


How, then, are we to grasp the “ spirit 
that binds things together”? The an- 
swer is, by another than the scientific 
method — a the method of poetry. Sci- 
ence analyzes and arranges according to 
special aspects; poetry bodies forth con- 
ceptions of wholes, rejecting all definition 
by limitation, sacrificing detail for breadth. 
The poet’s aim is to build up again in his 
own soul the unity of things, which sci- 
ence is always breaking down; to find in 
the universe an object which can satisfy 
the claims of his emotional as well as his 
intellectual nature. Thus, if in one sense 
itis true that poetry always lags a little 
behind science, turning the laborious re- 
sults of one generation into the fairy tales 
of the next, in another sense poetry antic- 
ipates science; the vision of the poet 
dimly traces out the lines along which the 
science of the future will march. Shall I 
seem to be trying to run with the hare 
and hunt with the hounds, if I say that 
some of the highest generalizations of 
science appear to me to be in large degree 
of the nature of poetry —anticipations of 
nature, conceived and believed long be- 


* The man who seeks to know and describe a living 
thing first drives the spiri. out of it: he then holds the 
parts in his hand ; but alas! the spirit that bound them 
together has departed. 
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fore anything like adequate evidence was 
forthcoming? I would name the doctrines 
of the conservation of energy and the 
evolution of life. The latter may be read, 
in a somewhat archaic form, in the philo- 
sophic poem of Lucretius, written nearly 
two thousand years ago; and I can well 
believe that it was present to Darwin as 
a poetic idea before he conceived of the 
exact method of its demonstration. 

No doubt poetry must renounce the 
severity and caution of which science is 
so justly proud. For the objects at which 
the poet *‘ throws out” his conception are 
too great to be compassed by definition, 
and his ideas will often be pronounced 
faulty by the future researcher. But he 
is content in his own sphere of work — 
that of a maker or creator — knowing that 
his results, too, are unapproachable by the 
scientificman. No amount of psychology 
would create a Hamlet. 

And if the results of poetry are differ- 
ent from those of science, so is the form 
into which the poet throws his ideas. He 
does not aim at an iron rigidity of logical 
proof, but rather at a lightness of touch 
which hints rather than demonstrates, 
veils while it unveils. The ideal of sci- 
ence is exhaustive demonstration; that of 
poetry imaginative creation. The poet 
does not attempt to give new knowledge; 
rather he takes the reader into partner- 
ship, and tries, by the power of sympathy, 
to awaken his slumbering conceptions. 
And the products of literature can be ap- 
prehended only imaginatively. If we seek 
for demonstration, we find emptiness. I 
know of a young man, trained in mathe- 
matics and Latin grammar, who patiently 
— almost pathetically — read and re-read 
his ** Sartor Resartus ” in the hope of find- 
ing a syllogism or some semblance of a 
proposition of Euclid in it, and who did 
not understand it. Like the mathemati- 
cal reader of “ Paradise Lost,” he could 
not make out that it proved anything. 
Perhaps it would not be going too far to 
say that, in the interests of science itself, 
we ought to cultivate the capacity for a 
non-scientific attitude. For the first atti- 
tude in approaching an object, whether 
natural or literary, should be a receptive 
one. The widening of one’s experience, 
letting things tell their own tale, even the 
attitude of mere passive enjoyment, will 
often carry the beginner further in under- 
Standing than a relentless search for law. 

Nature, then, is not exhausted by the 
mest complete inquiry into her laws taken 
separately. It still remains to conceive 
her as a whole — to apprehend her by the 
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imagination; and some of her secrets re- 
vea! themselves less to the microscope 
than to the poetic eye. “This most ex- 
cellent canopy, the air, look you, this 
brave, o’erhanging firmament, this majes- 
tical roof fretted with goldeu fire” — how 
many a digger and delver in the cause of 
science has presented to them a mind 
petrified by absorption in a fixed idea, 
and insensible to their magic? ‘“ We live 
by admiration ” is one of the favorite texts 
of Wordsworth. The scientist seeks not 
to live, but to reduce things to his catego- 
ries of thought. Like Mr. Browning’s 
Paracelsus, — 


He still must hoard and keep and class all 
truths 
With one ulterior purpose ; he must know. 


To him nature is indeed never a mere 
“pestilential congregation of vapors.” 
For there is the beauty of her law ever 
unfolding itself before his eyes; “the 
heavens” it has been said, “declare to 
him the glory of Kepler and Newton.” 
But this is not all their glory. He must 
have something of the poetic mind if he 
would feel the awe and rapture with which 
Kant gazed upon the starry heavens, and 
Linnzus upon the gorse in blossom; if 
he would see nature as she paints herself 
upon the canvas of Turner; if he would 
love her as Wordsworth loved her. Oth- 
erwise the soul of nature escapes his ken; 
we may say of nature what Schiller says 
of truth generally: — 


Dich zu fangen, ziehen sie aus mit Netzen und 
Stangen, 

Aber mit Geistestritt schreitest du mitten hin- 
durch.* 


Let me further illustrate this difference 
of attitude in dealing with the products of 
literature. The scientific observer brings 
them into the field of the grammatical 
microscope or the historic telescope. But 
their aroma is apt to vanish in the proc- 
ess. One may have ransacked the Iliad 
and the Odyssey to discover the develop- 
ment of a mood or a ‘particle, while re- 
maining wall-eyed to the beauty of these 
poems; one may be’an authority on the 
Homeric question without having known 
Homer. I would not call such a man a 
pedant; but I would say that he has con- 
fined himself to one aspect of the poet and 
missed his poetry. A fair country lies 
around him, waiting for illumination from 
the dawn of poetic imagination. He 


* To catch thee they take the field with nets and 
oe but thou, like a spirit, passest through the midst 
of them. 
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gropes in it, guided only by the uncertain 
beams of his grammatical candle. For to 
enter into the conceptions of the poet, one 
must be something of a poet oneself; one 
needs, at any rate, some literary experi- 
ence. A sense of humor is one thing; 
an inquiry into the humorous — the ra- 
tionale of humor —is quite another. 

I think a protest is needed at the pres- 
ent day against an exclusive devotion to 
the scientific side of literature, and espe- 
cially of classical literature. The laws 
and history of the classical languages are 
the main objects of work in our classical 
schools and universities; grammar tends 
to replace literature, prosody is substi- 
tuted for poetry, and little room is left for 
the play of contemplative imagination. 
This perhaps cannot be otherwise so long 
as we live under the whips and scorpions 
of an exigent examination system ; for the 
scientific side of literature presents obvi- 
ous advantages, in the examination room, 
both to examiners and examined. Liter- 
ary culture, like astronomy, does not pay. 
So our students learn to translate and 
compose, but not to read or appreciate ; 
and the literary artists are approached 
through the medium of what the scientific 
scholars have said about them. Itis com- 
monly believed abroad that the English 
man of business, or country squire, re- 
freshes his soul during the long winter 
evenings by reading his Virgil or Horace. 
This is, | am told, an exaggeration, and 
likely to be less true since it has ceased 
to be the fashion for members of Parlia- 
ment to quote Horace in the House —or 
at any rate to quote him correctly. How- 
ever, in the treatment of the classics as 
literature, we might perhaps do well to 
remember the best traditions of English 
scholarship, and emulate the wider and 
more liberal reading of the age of Bentley. 

Again in history we have the same two 
elements — the scientific and the purely 
literary. I have no wish to depreciate 
the great achievements of scientific his- 
tory —a science which has resulted in 
discoveries as instructive as those of pa- 
lzontology or geology. It is an admira- 
ble thing to weigh evidence, and to correct 
hasty judgments by fuller research; but 
history, written in this spirit only, loses 
its power of inspiration, of kindling the 
imagination at the thought of great deeds 
and great men, and of carrying the reader 
on the wings of sympathy into a remote 
past. And this —its dramatic or poetic 
function —is surely one at least of the 
functions of history. 





Here then you have my conception of 
the prime essentials of culture in the two 
attitudes of mind —the scientific and 
the poetic. Intellectual manhood is not 
reached till concentration, exact inquiry, 
begins; but the mind grows poor without 
the poetical spirit. There is one truth of 
science, and another of poetry, and both 
are indispensable. But it is not many 
subjects that are needed for culture; 
rather itis a manysidedness of mind by 
which to conceive things both scientifi- 
cally and imaginatively. To maintain this 
twofold attitude is, I know, not easy. 
Men inspired with the ardor of pursuit, 
and conscious of the limitless field of re- 
search right ahead, may say with Luther, 
‘*God help me, I can no other;” and he 
would be a bold man who ventured to cast 
a stone at them. 

“ The ink of science,” says a Moham- 
medan proverb, “is more precious than 
the blood of martyrs.” But the victories 
of science too have been achieved not 
without sweat and blood. Let us not fail 
to remember the cost to the intellectual 
martyrs themselves. They have nobly 
served humanity ; but they have sacrificed 
their own development. The Nemesis is 
inevitable; we cannot, for our own sakes, 
afford to be less than cultured. Nay, we 
cannot afford to be less than cultured for 
others’ sakes. Culture as well as science 
has its altruistic side. Society is the 
gainer by every complete unit that is 
added to it, and enriched by every ideal 
human creature. 

I do not mean to say that he who com- 
mands both attitudes of mind possesses 
all knowledge. Man’s mind 1 have com- 
pared to a house with many windows; 
some of them, let us say, look out upon 
the trees and flowers of the garden; oth- 
ers are turned towards the street, crowded 
with human life; its skylights look upon 
the heavens. Doubtless it were a grand 
thing to have knowledge of all the great 
objects of human contemplation; but we 
must recognize the limitations of our na- 
ture, and renounce the impossible. 

On the other hand, we may console our- 
selves with the reflection that one subject 
deeply studied involves examination of 
others. No man can thoroughly probe a 
difficult question of law without coming 
upon-problems of morals, politics, and re- 
ligion; no one can carry his researches 
into language far without solving on the 
way many a question of logic and even 
metaphysics. In this way one science 
leads over to another; and the specialist 
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of teaching, and the total abolition of that 
senseless ingurgitation of compendious 
statements, which has usurped its place 
in the national consciousness. 

I am drawing near the conclusion of 


my task. I fear I have already taxed 
your patience too far. One word in con- 
clusion. 


A genial bishop was in the habit of in- 
quiring from his candidates for ordination 
whether they were married. ‘Happy 
man !” cried the prelate if the answer was 
given in the affirmative; if in the negative, 
his formula of benediction was, “ Lucky 
dog.” Ina similar spirit 1 would address 
the younger members of this college who 
have elected to be members of the facul- 
ties of science or the faculties of arts 
respectively. Those of you who pursue 
physical science have before you a sphere 
worthy of all the highest energies of the 
mind. You will come into direct contact 
with nature —get to know her, not at 
second hand from her blurred reflection 
in books, but face to face. The field on 
which the victories of physical science 
have been won is teeming with problems 
of the widest bearing on many questions 
of the day — social, religious, and philo- 
sophical, as well as natural. To the sci- 
entific man belongs the “spirit of the 
great world brooding upon things to 
come.” In avery true sense, his is the 
future. 

To the students of what I must still call 
arts, I would say: You are about to make 
personal acquaintance with the great 
minds of the past. Before you there will 
unfold itself a rich and manifold life, to 
which you may be brought very near. 
The inheritance of the past is yours, and 
in the literature of your own and other 
countries you may study the great gen- 
eralizations of science, clarified by their 
passage through great minds, turned to 
shape and incorporated in the conscious- 
ness of the race by the pen of poet and 
philosopher. 

“ Happy the man,” sang Virgil, “who 
has gained a knowledge of the causes of 
things, and trampled all fear under foot, 
and risen above relentless fate and the 
hungry clamor of death. Yet not less 
blest is he who knows the rustic gods — 
even Pan, and old Silvanus, and the sister 
nymphs.” 

Thrice happy he who has strength “to 
do these things, and not to leave the 
others undone.” Firmly centred in the 
present, he reaches a hand both to the 
past and to the future. He is the true 
“ heir of all the ages.” 


” 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE POET IN THE PROVINCES. 


* CoME to the Falcon, Ralph, and sit 
down a little,” said Jack Venables, with 
unwonted tenderness. ‘It does not mat- 
ter much by what train we go back to 
town, since you can only go north by the 
night express.” 

But already beginning to recover from 
the shock which had stunned him, Ralph 
merely shook his head. And when Jack 
repeated the suggestion as they stepped 
ashore, he said, ‘No; movement is the 
best thing for me now. As yet, I dare 
not sit still and think.” 

Indeed the blow that had struck him so 
unseasonably was a heavy one, and might 
well shake his manhood for the moment. 
Yet though the contents of the telegram 
were most unexpected, there was nothing 
sensationally unnatural inthem. The ill- 
ness he had made light of had taken a se- 
rious turn. Mrs. Leslie had an attack of 
inflammation of the lungs; and although, 
knowing all the circumstances, she had 
expressed no wish to see her son, yet the 
relative in attendance on her had felt 
bound to telegraph. 

“ Thank heaven, the telegram reached 
me in time,” moaned Ralph, as he kept 
firm hold of Jack’s arm. “Though I 
would to God Grace had not fainted. He 
knows I have enough to bear without 
that.” 

* As to Grace fainting,” said Jack, “ you 
could hardly have expected or wished 
anything else. Think how sudden it all 
was. The dear girl is not of iron, as you 
know; and you yourself, with all your 
nerve, have been very sufficiently shaken. 
Grief of that kind does not hurt, and the 
worst that can possibly happen is that the 
pleasure of her voyage will be spoiled. 
She will remember, on second thoughts, 
that she leaves you in perfect health ; and 
will look forward to your being soon re- 
united — possibly by the next steamer.” 

“It is not of Grace I am thinking,” 
said poor Ralph, rather inconsistently, * it 
is my mother.” 

Though indeed his predominant feeling 
was one of bitter self reproach, at having 
made light of the illness which he now 
exaggerated. Heartless and ungrateful 
son as he had been, he was very deserv- 
edly punished. There too, Jack, under- 
standing his feelings, was ready to act the 
comforter, and he spoke with a decision 
of purpose that was not without its effect. 
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“My dear fellow, you see everything 
in sinister lights at present, and no won- 
der. But for your own sake, and for 
Grace’s, and above all for Mrs. Leslie’s, 
do not give way to morbid self-reproach. 
You know, as well as I, that no mortal 
could have foreseen this. Influenzas are 
of everyday occurrence, and you have al- 
ways told me that your mother’s constitu- 
tion is excellent. You have nothing to 
reproach yourself with, and even now 
there is every reason to hope that her 
strength will throw off the illness. I know 
something of both your pluck and your 
Christianity. Take comfort and courage, 
and put your trust in Providence. In a 
few days you may look back upon all this 
as only a cause for gratitude. In a few 
days Mrs. Leslie may be pronounced out 
of danger. In a few days you will cer- 
tainly have a reassuring telegram from 
Gibraltar, whither you can send any mes- 
sage you please. Meantime, I need not 
tell you to be a man; but remember you 
have a journey before you, and a trying 
meeting at the end of it. You will dine 
with me quietly in my rooms, and I shall 
either see you safe off from King’s. Cross 
or go with you to Scotland, as you prefer.” 

Mr. Venables felt rather abroad in the 
unfamiliar character of the preacher, but 
he was pleased to see the good effect of 
his words. Leslie did turn his thoughts 
to Providence and resolved in calm acqui- 
escence to brace himself for the better or 
the worse. With great external com- 
posure, though in profoundly melancholy 
mood, he entered the railway carriage with 
the rest of the party. Nor was that effort, 
though perhaps unnecessary, without its 
immediate reward. Sir Stamford, to whom 
Miss Winstanley had been paying court 
in the mean time, had been really touched 
by the tragic little incident to which she 
had given him the clue. With his many 
weaknesses, he was a good-natured man. 
He had taken an opportunity of whispering 
with his brother director; and on taking 
leave of Leslie in London, he stammered 
out some words he meant for sympathy, 
though he was embarrassed by having 
been bound over to secrecy. Then he 
added, that if Mr. Leslie pleased to ar- 
range matters with Mr. Moray, the Board 
would gladly give him any reasonable 
leave of absence, before taking up his ap- 
pointment.. So far as he could judge, on 
brief acquaintance, both the Board and 
the resident would gladly submit to some 
temporary inconvenience, to secure the 
assistance of so capable a gentleman. 

Ralph made Sir Stamford a friend for 
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life, by thanking him with real fervor. 
Indeed before the chairman knew that he 
was helping forward a true love-affair, it 
had struck him that a man of Leslie’s 
stamp might have done much better, and 
that he was stooping to take this secre- 
taryship in the far south. As for Leslie, 
the chairman’s timely thoughtfulness came 
as a great relief. It would have added 
infinitely to the pains of suspense, had he 
feared that his appointment might be filled 
up in the mean time — had the sentence 
of separation been indefinitely protracted 
by depriving him of the reason for going 
to Sumatra as an inmate of the resident’s 
house. 

He did not choose to let Jack accom- 
pany him to the north, but nevertheless 
he had a travelling companion. When 
poor Donald knew that it was Miss Grace 
who had fainted, he was thrown into terri- 
ble trouble. Swoons are serious things 
in the Highlands, where they mean the 
shattering of an oak rather than the bend- 
ing of a sapling, and it took a good deal 
to reassure him. Then he transferred his 
anxiety to the young laird of Roodholm, 
with whom he had a fellow feeling in the 
circumstances. 

It might be that Mr. Venables was right. 
He dared to say he knew a deal about 
many things. But if Miss Grace were 
but to twist her little finger, she was worth 
making a work about; and he liked Mr. 
Leslie all the better for it, and him with 
his mind, too, “full of his mother.” 

Donald looked so wistfully forlorn when 
they reached London, that Jack willingly 
assented to a suggestion of Leslie’s, and 
asked him to join them at dinner in his 
rooms. When this humble friend under- 
stood that he was actually invited to sit 
down at table with “the gentlemen,” al- 
though immensely flattered, he protested 
strongly and resisted stoutly. But Jack 
would not be denied; and he had a win- 
ningly commanding way with him in the 
circumstances, 

“Hoot, Donald, man; it won’t be the 
first time by many that you and Mr. Leslie 
and I have eaten and drunk together. 
It’s no use your saying that it was differ- 
ent on the hillside; so far as I can see, 
there isn’t a hair of difference. Besides,” 
he added confidentially, “ you will be doing 
him a real kindness. He and I have had 
our cracks out; and we mustn’t let him 
go on talking about melancholy subjects. 
You come and dine, and bring Bran, and 
we will carry him away among us to Loch 
Rosque and Glenconan, and freshen him 
up a bit for his travel.” 
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“Then in troth, Mr. Venables, I will 
do as you wish. But there was one other 
thing, sir, that I had been thinking of.” 

‘What was that, Donald?” 

“It was just this, sir. I was thinking 
that Mr. Leslie would be lonesome-like 
through the night; and he’s not looking 
altogether himself, moreover. And they’ll 
be wanting me down at Glenconan; and 
I have done all that I came south to do, 
and seen as much as I had wished. So I 
was thinking that I would be taking the 
same train myself, if your honors had got 
nothing to say against it.” 

“ But, Donald, my good fellow, you have 
never been in London before; and you 
must have a look round the sights before 
you go back again.” 

“Deed, sir, and very truly, I have but 
small stomach for the sights; and it is a 
sore heart that this day has given me. 
No; I will be going back to the north this 
night, though I would not wish to be any 
trouble to Mr. Leslie.” 

“ Well, since you will have it, and be- 
tween you and me, I really think it a capi- 
talidea. And when you come south on 
your next visit, as you shall do by-and-by, 
to me, and at my expense — mind that — 
we shall go and see everything that is 
worth the seeing Who knows but you 
may meet Glenconan and Miss Grace? I 
should not be surprised for one. Some- 
how, I don’t think they will be long away 
this time.” 

“ And may God bless you for that word, 
sir,” said Donald, grinning with delight. 
“ And when that day does come, there’s 
but one sight in London I| should greatly 
care for.” 

To any one who knew nothing of the 
Highlanders, it would have been strange 
to see the keeper at the little dinner. A 
southern of similar station would have 
sat awkwardly on the edge of his chair, 
eaten little, said less, and pained his com- 
panions by his awkward embarrassment. 
Donald Ross, in all essential respects, was 
the high-bred though simple-mannered 
Highland gentleman. It almost seemed 
as if he were trying to set his superiors at 
their ease, and very entirely he succeeded. 
Without putting himself forward in the 
least, he spoke manfully and modestly. 
Jack and he at first sustained the conver- 
sation; but Leslie, who had sat listening, 
gradually joined in. When he spoke of 
things in the north, of course Donald was 
at home; and when Jack drew him out on 
his impressions of travel and the metrop- 
olis, his quaint but intelligent remarks 
were irresistibly amusing. Nothing Ven- 





ables could have devised could have done 
Leslie more good, or so quickly restored 
the manly tone of his mind. So much so, 
that when he was told of Donald’s pro- 
posal, he was by no means too proud to 
acknowledge that he should be glad to 
have his staunch hill-friend as a travelling 
companion. *“ Heand Branare like things 
belonging to Grace,” he said afterwards 
to Jack, half apologetically. But he made 
it a condition that Donald should spend 
the rest of his leave as a guest under his 
mother’s roof at Roodholm. 

* You won’t have a merry time of it, 
Donald, worse luck; but I could never 
let you go by my doorstep. We do not 
meet with friends like you every day, and 
when we do come across them, we are 
bound to make much of them.” 

And if Donald could have made himself 
easy about Miss Grace, it was himself, as 
he might have said, would have been the 
happy man that night. 

As for things at Roodholm, they were 
better than Leslie could have hoped. 
Thanks to her constitution and to excellent 
nursing, Mrs. Leslie had been pronounced 
out of immediate danger. Leeches had 
pulled her through, but she was greatly 
weakened by the attack; for she had suf- 
fered much, and still suffered intensely, 
from the thought of the ruin she had in- 
nocently brought on her brother and his 
daughter. 

“Were her mind once at ease, Mr. 
Ralph,” said the old country doctor, ‘‘ she 
would want little of our medicine or yet of 
our looking after. As it is, and at her 
time of life, we will have an uphill job be- 
fore we see her herself again; but you will 
be a better doctor than me, and it was 
just her salvation that telegram catching 
you before you started.” 

Mr. Ralph was much of the same opin- 
ion. His mother professed herself grieved 
at his having come back; at his having 
jeoparded his appointment, and separated 
from his cousin —for it need hardly be 
said that her maternal sagacity had long 
before penetrated the secret of his attach- 
ment. But each look and action contra- 
dicted the words, and her evident joy in his 
society, with the caresses that evinced it, 
more than repaid him for the sorrows of 
the separation. Moreover, as Jack had 
foretold, the telegram came from Gibraltar. 
Telegrams must be matter-of-fact things at 
best. Even if you cast considerations of 
economy to the winds, and launch out like 
the special correspondent of a crack jour- 
nal, it is impossible to flash our finer feel- 
ings along the wires, submitting them to 
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the scrutiny of telegraph officials and local 
postmasters. Yet Grace, with a woman’s 
wit, and a loving girl’s affectionate sym- 
pathy, had contrived so to word her de- 
spatch that her lover might read between 
the lines. They had been sadly disap- 
pointed, she said, but she was wonderfully 
well; and altogether he had every reason 
to be satisfied. There was no hope ex- 
pressed of his joining them speedily; but 
that, as he felt, must have been out of the 
question. It was impossible that Grace, 
either directly or indirectly, should say 
anything to induce him to leave his moth- 
er’s sick-bed. Next, in due course, came 
letters from Port Said, both from Moray 
and his daughter. The cordiality of the 
former, the more than cousinly warmth of 
the latter, left nothing indeed to desire. 
Moray spoke of his nephew and his re- 
gard for him, in terms more flattering than 
he had ever used before. He could write 
in the circumstances as he never could 
have spoken. Not having his nephew’s 
assistance on landing in Sumatra, he felt 
to be a grievous personal loss ; but should 
Leslie see his way to carying out their 
plans, his presence would be doubly wel. 
come. As for Grace, though naturally 
she hinted nothing directly of the engage- 
ment which did not exist, she wrote al- 
mostin the character of a betrothed bride, 
longing to comfort a bereaved lover. And 
her gentle sympathy was almost more 
grateful than the assurances she insinu- 
ated of eternal fidelity. As Ralph read 
the note again and again, he was raised 
into a seventh heaven of delight; and he 
remembered the words of the sage Mr. 
Venables, who had predicted precisely 
what had occurred. To be sure, on sec- 
ond thoughts he accused himself of heart- 
lessness ; did not his mother continue in 
acritical state? But afterall, Mrs. Leslie 
was Steadily, if slowly, getting on; so long 
as he was with her, progress seemed prob- 
able; and he was determined of course 
that, cost what it might, he should stay by 
her till he had seen her health re-estab- 
lished. 

So he set himself down and wrote a 
letter to Sir Stamford Scraper, with some- 
thing of the guile of the serpent, as well as 
the gentleness of thedove. He explained 
that for the present he was not his own 
master, although his mother had been 
pronounced out of danger, and was doing 
better than he could have hoped. He 
spoke of the enthusiasm with which he 
had entered the company’s service, and 
added that it would be with deep regret 
he should resign himself to renounce his 





prospects. He quoted a passage or two 
from his uncle’s letter, to indicate the 
resident’s feelings in the matter. He 
thanked Sir Stamford gratefully for his 
kind expressions when they had met and 
parted the other day; but added that he 
could not think of holding him to offers 
made under the pressure of kindly excite- 
ment. 

The answer came in course of post, 
worded very much as our friend had ex- 
pected. Each sentence was characteristic 
of the writer, as Leslie or any one else 
might have read him|: — 


**SuMATRA CoLonizATION CoMPANY, 
303 LEADENHALL STREET. 


“DEAR SirR,—I duly received yours 
of the 17th current. You will permit me 
to remark, that had we been better ac- 
quainted, you would probably have felt it 
unnecessary to make a proposition, which 
—as I am bound to say, and I trust you 
will forgive me for saying it — reflects in 
no inconsiderable degree on my character 
as a man of business anda gentleman. I 
never use words in matters of business 
without weighing them carefully; and as 
it has been my boast that my word is as 
good as my bond, I have never been 
known to go back from a promise. Hav- 
ing promised so much, in the way of es- 
sential self-vindication, I may add that 
otherwise your feelings do you the great- 
est credit, and confirm the high opinion 
I had formed of you, being, as I flatter 
myself, no indifferent judge of human na- 
ture. I said that we were desirous of 
securing your services, and I am glad to 
take this opportunity of repeating the 
statement. If you communicate with our 
secretary, and inform him of the address 
of your bankers, your pay will be placed 
duly to your credit in the mean time, 
The appointments begin from the day of 
your disembarking in the colony. I learn 
with extreme gratification that your anx- 
ieties have been relieved with regard to 
your mother’s illness, —and I have the 
honor, dear sir, to remain, etc., etc.” 


Pompous like himself as was the chair- 
man’s communication, the recipient was 
greatly pleased with it. His plans must 
depend on Mrs. Leslie’s health, but other- 
wise he was left master of his move- 
ments. Nor was the passage as to the 
pay the least agreeable part. The pay 
was not great, nor was Leslie a covetous 
man. But, as we know, he was sinking 
the bulk of his modest rental in a reserve 
fund against probable calls by the liqui- 
dators of the bank; and his ailing moth- 
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er, who felt as strongly as himself on the 
subject, had been stinting her expendi- 
ture and retrenching on her jointure. He 
felt he could use this new source of in- 
come with aclear conscience —it might 
have puzzled him to say how he drew the 
distinction, but so it was —as he had not 
hesitated to spend his occasional literary 
gains. And now the thought of his unfin- 
ished poem occurred to him. He had 
leisure on his hands; he needed interest 
and occupation. He threw himself into 
the interrupted work with renewed ener- 
gy, rising to it like a giant refreshed after 
his long literary repose. He was de- 
lighted to find that inspiration had not 
failed him; if it was less feverishly ar- 
dent, perhaps it was all the more healthy. 
Fresh from a long walk or ride, he would 
correct and revise the manuscript that had 
been flung aside from his feverish fingers 
in these vigils in Jermyn Street; and as 
he took up the threads he had dropped, 
and as he retwisted them, to his infinite 
satisfaction he admired hisown.work. In 
a rush of mingled and melancholy asso- 
ciations, he seemed to recognize the vivid 
truthfulness of scenes and situations, and, 
above all, of the portraiture of himself and 
of her who had been at once the pole-star 
of his affections and his muse. He toned 
down the egotism, he touched up the traits 
of the muse, he chastened some of the 
more audaciously high-flown metaphors, 
and generally acted the unsparing critic. 
But the music of his verses went ringing 
through his soul, and the chords began to 
vibrate as before, though more calmly and 
none the less sweetly. He changed the 
manner of his treatment, though not the 
themes; and again, with the fancies fast 
gathering between times in his brain, his 
fingers flew over the paper. Working 
early, before his mother was visible — 
and late, after she and the household had 
retired to rest —he covered the ground 
at a pace which almost startled himself, 
and the work was rapidly drawing to a 
conclusion. Considering that the suc- 
cess of his smaller pieces had paved the 
way, he began to dream of fame and of 
growing popularity, and of driving more 
profitable bargains with the booksellers. 
Indeed one ot these gentlemen, and not 
the least eminent in “the Row,” chancing 
to hear confidentially and “ accidentally,” 
through Jack Venables, that the clever 
author of the “Idylls of the North” had 
a new work on the stocks, had already 
sent him a diplomatic note on the subject, 
marked “ private and confidential.” And 
he hoped fondly that, in the course of a 





very few weeks, he might make his final 
arrangements in the matter, on his way 
through London to Sumatra. Should 
his “ Rosabelle” have the success he 
hoped, it would be doubly sweet to hear 
of it where his cousin, his bride, could 
wreathe the laurels for his brow; while, 
on the other hand, should it turn out that 
he had deceived himself, Grace might be 
trusted to console him for the disappoint- 
ment. For now —without a single spok- 
en word — he absolutely confided in her 
affection. 


CHAPTER XXxXI. 
A LION IN LONDON. 


LESLIE went to London a month or 
two later, although not with the intention 
of starting immediately for Sumatra. His 
mother was still so delicate, that he did 
not dare to exile himself to the antipodes. 
With her son within reach, she was likely 
to mend and do well; but the shock of 
an indefinite separation might slowly 
though surely prove fatal. Not for the 
sake of Grace herself could he have left 
England under the circumstances. Mean- 
while, and tolerably hopeful and content- 
ed, he had enough to occupy his mind. 
A second heavy call had been made by 
the bank liquidators, and under the full- 
est powers of attorney from his uncle, he 
had been realizing assets to meet the pay- 
ments. That was disagreeable, though 
not unexpected; and assuredly the busi- 
ness was eminently prosaic. But on the 
other hand, his poem was to appear; and 
his publishers were even more sanguine 
of success than the author. It had been 
submitted, en petit comité, to connoisseurs 
of name and critics of culture. The gen- 
eral verdict had been extraordinarily fa- 
vorable, and even the objections were 
rather complimentary than disparaging. 
It was said that it shared the foolhardi- 
ness as well as the inspiration of genius; 
in the pride and intoxication of unusual 
power the poet had ventured on liberties 
with the public, which the public might 
either resent or approve. All the same, 
anticipations in literary circles were ex- 
cited, and expectations began to stand on 
tiptoe. The publishers had offered lib- 
eral terms, though contingent, in some 
degree, on the success of the sale. Big 
men as they were, it was important to 
them that the book should succeed, and 
they had done their best to take their 
measures accordingly. It was to be 
brought out on the eve of the session, 
when the town was beginning to fill. And 
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big men as they were, they did not alto- 
gether disdain the arts which the illus- 
trious Mr. Puff had reduced to a science 
in the Critic. Editors and their literary 
contributors, half confidentially admitted 
to pleasant little symposia, at which some 
pages from the poem gave a flavor to the 
claret, proud of being introduced to that 
cercle intime, printed paragraphs that were 
provocative when not positively flattering. 
In fact it seemed certain that the pro- 
duction of ‘* Rosabelle ” would be a liter- 
ary event, and it was only natural that the 
usually steady-going author should be as 
excited on the subject as many other peo- 
le. 

: Then, setting empty vaingloriousness 
aside, a triumph seemed of no little con- 
sequence to him. Like Sir Walter Scott 
and other literary men of smaller stature, 
he had always set a low value on literary 
fame as compared to more practical suc- 
cesses. He had-had the blessed good 
fortune to win his cousin’s love — at least 
he hoped so; but if she cast in her lot 
with his, she sacrificed the brilliant worldly 
fortune which Jack Venables could cer- 
tainly have offered her. He could never 
hope to make money like Mr. Jack; but 
at all events, he might offer her some- 
thing in compensation. Fame and even 
flattery would be grateful to him, could he 
lay them as tributes at her feet. More- 
over, high poetical fame in those days 
transformed itself into solid pudding. It 
was not as in the times when the trouba- 
dours were merely a better sort of mendi- 
cants; when the Border minstrels and the 
Highland harpers were satisfied with a 
shake-down and “the run of the table.” 
If he could cash a handsome cheque from 
his publishers before steaming to the 
south, and carry the assurance of some 
permanent income from his copyright, his 
arrival would be all the more welcome to 
Moray, and possibly none the less wel- 
come to Grace; though he acquitted the 
goddess of his dreams of any possible 
mercenary motives. 

So the imaginative and poetical side of 
his temperament was in the ascendant as 
the day approached when the poem was 
to appear. Lockhart tells us that Sir 
Walter, in similar circumstances, showed 
“a manly indifference to the fate of his 
literary bantlings,” as when he went cruis- 
ing with the Commissioners of Northern 
Lights among the Hebrides, when “ Wa- 
verley”” was about to issue from the Bal- 
lantyne press. Leslie neither felt nor 
showed so much manly indifference; but 
he compromised. He took the Lake dis- 
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trict on his way from the Lothians to Lon- 
don; and though it was in the very depth 
of an inclement winter, he went for some 
days beyond reach of letters, and refused 
to look at the metropolitan papers. It 
was an odd feeting that possessed him 
when, subsequently travelling south, he 
declined to deal with the newsboys at 
Lancaster or Rugby. He felt himself a 
fool; he called himself a coward; all the 
same he would defer the eventful moment. 
Yet his resolution was shaken and his 
mind in great measure set at ease when 
he saw a poster of the Saturday Review 
on Messrs. Smith’s bookstall at Rugby. 
The place of honor in the literary criti- 
cisms was given to * Rosabelle, a Poem,” 
and the fact told much in his favor in 
every way. The Saturday Reviewers 
would surely never have rushed into the 
field, simply to anticipate the hangman’s 
office, with a book that only deserved 
burning. And if by any chance they had 
gone out of the way to pillory him, they 
had given him an eminently compliment- 
ary advertisement in any case. 

Unwontedly excited, rather thirsty than 
hungry, though the mercury stood at 28° 
Fahr., the ordinarily calm Leslie drove to 
Jack Venables’s rooms. Jack had ear- 
nestly pressed a bed upon him; and 
Ralph, true to his system of self-sacrific- 
ing economy, had accepted the offer, 
though rather against his will. He loved 
independence before all things; but then 
Jack was always a great deal out of doors. 
And he was glad he had given his con- 
sent, when he saw his host’s unmistaka- 
ble pleasure. The snug dining-room, with 
its table spread for a ¢é¢e-d-téte meal, was 
set out as for a little /é/e. 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed Leslie, 
“you don’t mean that you have kept your- 
self at home for my sake? you don’t mean 
that you have put off your dinner till 
9.30?” 

“ Hang it all, my dear Homer, let us 
have no mock modesty. It is not once in 
the lifetime of many men that it is given 
to a humble individual to welcome so dis- 
tinguished a guest, my dear Dante, my 
dear Petrarch. I am not over-strong in 
poetry — I only re-echo what I| hear on all 
sides, so you must forgive my confound- 
ing my complimentary epithets. You 
come with your blushing honors thick 
upon you; and upon my own honor, | be- 
lieve that they are still impalpable to the 
wearer. Can I conceive by any imagin- 
ary chance that you have looked at no 
papers on your way up from Cumber- 
land?” 
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“That is exactly what I have not done ; 
and now, for heaven’s sake, drop hyper- 
bole and be serious. To tell the truth, I 
am anxious about the book, and I am 
sure you don’t want to trifle with me.” 

“ Not for worlds, old fellow,” said Jack, 
becoming serious at once. “Though I 
could hardly conceive,” he added with a 
smile, “ your changing parts with me, and 
doing precisely what I might have done 
in such circumstances. Well, in a single 
word, you may have gone into the Lake 
country obscure, but you have come out 
to find yourself famous. Wordsworth had 
not a chance with yeu. Oh,” he went on. 
in answer to a deprecatory gesture of 
Ralph’s, “don’t think I am chaffing. I 
don’t pretend to arrange precedence be- 
tween you and the poets’ William — pos- 
sibly he may survive as a classic when 
you have been shelved — all I say is, that 
he had to pull for a generation or so 
against the tide of public favor; while 
you, like Byron, have awakened to find 
yourself a celebrity. And how proud 
Grace will be! while even her father will 
feel he has drawn a prize in his son-in-law. 
But here comes the dinner in good time, 
and I for one am hungry enough.” 

Which was more than Leslie was. The 
good news, in the absence of all details, 
had pretty nearly deprived him of appe- 
tite. He drank of the carefully warmed 
claret more freely than was his wont; had 
it been cognac he might have been gulp- 
ing it down without tasting it. They had 
changed the subject during dinner, but 
his thoughts were far away; and Jack, 
while the servant was in the room, only 
talked for talking’s sake. When the man 
leit them to the decanters and the dev- 
illed biscuits, Jack stepped to the side- 
table and threw a dozen journals before 
Leslie. From the Zimes down to the — 
from motives of prudence we will not say 
what —all had treated the poem with 
marvellous promptitude. One or two 
had hurriedly reviewed it the very day 
after. publication. It might be due in 
great measure to the astute diplomacy of 
Messrs. Tonson; all the same, it was a 
most sensational success for an almost 
maiden author. Leslie was quite quick- 
witted enough to see that those who were 
envious of long-established reputations 
had malevolently taken advantage of an 
opportunity to exalt anew aspirant. They 
condemned by contrast the ruggedness of 
one bard, who seemed like the Carthagin- 
ian hero to make his way through philo- 
sophical mountains by the free use of 
vinegar which set palates on edge. They 
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pointed the moral of the mawkish senti- 
mentality of another, who was descend- 
ing the wrong side of the heights he had 
climbed, in the character of a lean and 
slippered pantaloon. Leslie’s good sense 
felt that they were likely to make him 
ridiculous ; but all the same, that he should 
have been raised to such a standard of 
comparison was flattering. 

“So you see, my dear old fellow, you 
really are a celebrity,” said Jack, who had 
been watching him as he ran over the 
pages with curious though affectionate 
sympathy. ‘Let me make the most of 
this evening, while I have you to myself. 
To-morrow, when you show yourself in 
Pall Mall or Paternoster Row, you will be 
caught up in a chariot of fire, which will 
whirl you away to the heights of Olympus, 
in a Milky Way of cards of invitation.” 

“Confound the metaphors which you 
confound yourself, Jack. Seriously, I am 
very thankful for all this, though of course 
I know that all the flattery and exaggerated 
praise may only end in areaction. I did 
think there was real stuff in the poem; so 
far I believe the reviewers to be in the 
right. In fact everything depended on 
how it struck their fancy. I was treading 
a bridge of Al Sirat, between praise and 
utter perdition. The chances of the cards 
have turned up trumps, and so far I am 
inexpressibly grateful. But, between our- 
selves, Messrs. Tonson have been hard at 
work in all this; and you, who have had 
free admission behind the scenes, must 
know how much humbug there may be in 
a seeming triumph.” 

“Very likely. But there is no such 
smoke without poetic fire; and now that 
the hacks of Grub Street have been sent 
to the knacker’s yard generations ago, no 
publishers in London have the critics at 
their command. Quite the contrary ; and, 
so faras I have heard, it is the critics who 
sometimes sit upon the publishers. Let 
us allow, for the sake of argument, you are 
not quite the Homer or the Dante I hailed 
you, nevertheless you are a poet who, un- 
der extraordinary disadvantages, as you 
and I know, has given brilliant promise of 
some day arriving at immortality. Mean- 
time, if you only make your hay while the 
sun shines, you are likely to have your 
bread pretty thickly buttered; meantime, 
too, you may have the run of the drawing- 
rooms and dining-tables through the sea- 
son as a lion of unrivalled pretensions and 
proportions; meantime, if you were not 
most unhappily pre-engaged, you might 
make a wife of some well-tochered maiden 
in Mayfair.” 
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Mr. Venables spoke the truth; nor did 
his sagacity and his knowledge of the 
world deceive him. Within a fortnight 
after bis arrival in town, the young rhymer 
of Roodholm had become a notoriety. 
The friendly head of his publishing firm, 
who knew everybody worth the knowing, 
gave a little dinner of eight in his honor. 
Lord Tancred offered him the choice of 
any number of his Mondays, at all or any 
of which he hoped to have the honor of 
seeing our northern friend at his break- 
fasts. He had applications from photog- 
raphers to photograph him, and when 
these were civilly declined a negative of a 
very unflattering carte-de-visite of his was 
produced somehow, freely reproduced, and 
industriously paraded in the shop win- 
dows. Nor was that all. Having been 
persuaded to go to a dinner given in honor 
of the literary guild at the Mansion 
House, there he met Sir Stamford Scraper. 
It was nothing.that Sir Stamford was 
demonstratively cordial — that might have 
been expected; but Sir Stamford begged 
the secretary to the resident of Sarambang 
to name a day for dining with him, when 
“*he would endeavor to get some people 
of distinction to meet him.” Naturally 
Sir Stamford did not speak of agreeable 
people, but * people of distinction.” That 
seemed a strange anomaly; it was some- 
thing like the sun-god stooping from his 
sphere that the chairman of a great com- 
mercial corporation should actually ar- 
range a dinner of “ people of distinction,” 
to meet the private secretary of one of the 
company’s eployés. It was a phenome- 
non and an ominous sign of the times, 
when literature was coming to the front 
through the crowds of the worshippers of 
mammon; and so Sir Stamford seemed to 
feel it. He overflowed with courtesy to 
his celebrated guest, and yet he was in a 
painfully false position. Presenting Les- 
lie to Lord This or to Sir Croesus That, 
he dropped altogether the origin of their 
acquaintance. It was not the secretary of 
the company zz fartibus that he was en- 
tertaining, but the illustrious young poet, 
“of whom, of course, you have heard,” 
the owner of a good property in the Lo- 
thians. But when his guests took leave, 
after rather a pleasant evening, Sir Stam- 
ford laid a finger on Leslie’s arm. 

“Come down into my snuggery for half 
an hour, Mr. Leslie. I should be very 
glad to improve our acquaintance, and 
have a chat over a cigar before we turn 
in. 

Leslie had become half an Oriental by 
virtue of his engagement to the company. 
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And he might have answered, “ To hear 
is to obey,” in the language of the * Ara- 
bian Nights.” He followed his “ master” 
into the smoking-room, feeling himself in 
an oddly inconsistent position. His mag- 
nificent host had been almost toadying 
him, and yet the man had been his bene- 
factor, and was still his patron. 

Sir Stamford felt precisely similarly, 
though he approached the position from 
an opposite point of view. In a general 
way, he did not think much of poets ; they 
seemed poor creatures, who had better be 
locked up at Colney Hatch, or in private 
lunatic asylums, if their families had the 
means of providing for them there. But 
this particular poet belonged to a peculiar 
species, and, in fact, appeared to be a 
phoenix. He was courted by peers and 
wealthy men; he was honored at the 
Mansion House table. Strange to say, 
he had a business-like head upon his 
shoulders, and was as much at home in 
figures as in hexameters. And holding 
him to the engagement he must be think- 
ing of throwing up would be an advantage 
to the Sumatra Colonization Company, 
and a credit to Sir Stamford Scraper. 
They did hold him, to be sure, by his at- 
tachment to Miss Moray; but that was a 
thread which might snap at any instant, 
when a score of other girls were sure to 
be dragging at it. Well, if the secretary 
once deliberately decided on it, he would 
break away in any case; if not, it might 
be well to strengthen the ground-tackle. 
For even if Mr. Leslie still contemplated 
a voyage to the East, he might prefer to 
go in the capacity of the travelling gentle- 
man. So Sir Stamford took the bull by 
the horns, and went bluntly to the point. 

“] never suspected, as you may sup- 
pose,” he said awkwardly enough, “that 
Mr. Moray, in appointing a secretary, was 
engaging a budding Milton. 1| scarcely 
like to suggest that you shouid stick to 
your engagement, and yet | should be ex- 
tremely sorry were you to give itup. We 
need men of your talent in the East there; 
and I need not say it shall not be a trifle 
in the way of pecuniary arrangements that 
will stand against our continuing to count 
on your assistance.” 

Another man, puffed up with a new-born 
sense of importance, and foreseeing unex- 
pected probabilities of filling his purse, 
might have resented the tone, — and Les- 
lie was especially sensitive to any want of 
refinement. But he remembered that the 
pompous chairman had stood his friend, 
when the kindness that was offered had 
seemed all in all to him. Even now it 
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might be much to him rejoining his love 
in a capacity that made him one of the 
family. The good wine might have had 
something to do with it; but he resolved 
to take Sir Stamford into his confidence 
— and it was possibly the wisest thing he 
could have done. 

“ Perhaps you know enough of me al- 
ready, Sir Stamford, to believe 1 shall do 
the best I can for you in every case. But 
for personal reasons, which you may pos- 
sibly suspect, | am anxious to remain on 
the strength of your establishment. 1 
trust that the state of my mother’s health 
will admit of my starting for Sarambang 
very shortly. And if you will continue to 
allow me some license about leaving, I 
shall beg you to say nothing as to an 
increase of pay. I owe you a personal 
debt of gratitude.” 

“Say no more, my dear sir; say no 
more!” exclaimed Sir Stamford, in great 
jubilation. “You are one of the men 
whom no success can spoil; and you are 
such a treasure as the company is too 
happy topossess. Weare friends, I hope, 
from this night forward ; it is I, the chair- 
man, who tell you so; and neither you nor 
your uncle, nor yet that very pretty cousin 
of yours, shall have cause to regret your 
candor, if I can help it.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
“ JACK HAS AN INSPIRATION.” 


WE should be doing’ Mr. Venables in- 
justice if we let it be supposed that he 
was in any way jealous of his friend’s new- 
born fame. It was very much the reverse. 
Jack seemed to take Ralph’s success as 
his own, and was never weary of sounding 
his praises. He began tocorrespond reg- 
ularly with his cousin Grace, telling her 
much that Ralph’s modesty suppressed ; 
and he enclosed many laudatory articles 
from the newspapers, which the maiden 
might twist if she pleased into chaplets 
for her lover’s brow. He insinuated deli- 
cately how, reading between the lines, 
Grace might see that Ralph was making 
her “famous by his pen.” ‘And when 
he joins you in that savage principality of 
yours,” Jack went on, “ he is just the fel- 
low, like the poetical marquis, to make you 
‘glorious with his sword.’ Though | trust 
devoutly he may never have the chance; 
were it otherwise, I should volunteer for 
his travelling companion.” Little did he 
think when he penned these light words, 
that circumstances would soon give them 
sinister meaning. 

He wrote Moray, too, and his letters to 
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the man of action were the complement of 
those he dashed off to the young lady. 
Short, serious, and well-considered, he 
dwelt upon the poet’s phenomenal success, 
so far as both fame and lucre were con- 
cerned. “The better I know him, the 
more I love him; he is one of those fel- 
lows that no flattery can spoil, and of flat- 
tery he is likely to have more than enough. 
To me, who know his business qualities 
so well, it appears strange that any man 
can be so doubly gifted — so marvellously 
double-sided, if I may use the expression. 
Everybody in turn is eager to make a lion 
of him; but I need hardly say his heart is 
not in the Highlands, but in Sumatra. 
When he comes out to you, you will find 
him more modest than before — ready, as 
he is able, to help you in everything. 
Even that pompous old fool Sir Stamford 
admits that his going out as a subordinate 
is sending a razor-blade to do the work 
of a jungle axe; but we know that the 
appointment is nominal and provisional ; 
and as for Ralph, I need hardly say he 
would not exchange it to be governor- 
general of India or the grand lama. In 
all sincerity, my dear uncle, had she sought 
the world over, my cousin could hardly 
have chosen more happily. She wiil 
marry a man among men, and the best of 
all possible husbands. In all sincerity I 
feel a double smart of sorrow and of 
shame, when I remember that | once put 
myself forward as his rival. But that is 
past and gone, and if I am not best man 
at the wedding, it will only be because, as 
I trust, he will soon get married in the 
Indies.” 

No; Mr. Venables was far, indeed, 
from being envious. It was amusing and 
almost touching to see the friends to- 
gether; Jack, respecting Leslie for his 
practical qualities, reverenced a genius 
which he felt to be removed above his 
sphere, and perhaps exaggerated the rarity 
of gifts to which he made no sort of pre- 
tensions; while Ralph retained his old 
honest admiration for Jack as one of the 
fellows who seem born to succeed, by en- 
ergy, audacity, and fertility of resource. 
Besides which, in the nobility of his own 
nature, he did even excessive justice to 
Jack’s undoubted generosity. Here was 
a youth who, though honorable and high- 
spirited, had never made much pretence 
to very lofty principles. Thinking less of 
the means than of the ends at which he 
was driving, under such training as that 
of the veteran Winstanley he might well 
have become prematurely and most self- 
ishly worldly. Yet what had Jack’s con- 
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duct been towards himself? A consistent 
course of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice. 
If Jack did owe him a life, he had paid 
the debt a dozen times over. He had not 
only given him Grace, doing the utmost in 
his power to forward the marriage. But 
what struck Ralph as almost more re- 
markable, Jack had laid aside the vanity 
and self-sufficiency which had once been 
his most conspicuous foibles. In their 
familiar relations, he had fallen so en- 
tirely into the second place, that Leslie 
was often positively embarrassed by the 
tacit flattery which was so obviously sin- 
cere. While, when they were together in 
public, Jack almost forgot himself, and 
was always pushing his modest friend to 
the front, till Leslie would feel bound to 
move and speak, simply that he might 
escape the well-intended pressure. In 
fact, the pair were become a Pylades and 
Orestes, though with none of the effusive- 
ness of these heroes of classical tragedy. 

No; Mr. Venables was so far from 
being envious, that he was rather revolv- 
ing like a modest satellite round the new 
constellation that had arisen above the 
literary horizon. Or, to change the fig- 
ure, if he was not resting on his oars — 
for inaction was abhorrent to his active 
nature —he had never before taken his 
pulling so leisurely. And he might have 
taken things as quietly for some time 
longer, to go off sooner or later in one 
of his spurts, had it not been tor some- 
body who was beginning to work upon 
him, though as yet he was unconscious of 
the influence. 

Julia Winstanley was a handsome girl, 
and Jack and she, as I have said, had al- 
ways lived in the utmost goodfellowship. 
But Jack, with all his energy, was one of 
the men who feel bound to give vent to 
the affections in some shape. He in- 
dulged in flirtations when pretty girls 
crossed his path, just as he was civil to 
City men on principle. But he craved 
for something better and more comfort- 
ing; and when he longed for consolation 
after losing Grace, he began to feel the 
necessity of filling the void. It had never 
occurred to him to make love to Julia 
Winstanley, although undoubtedly there 
were great temptations, and worldly wis- 
dom might have whispered that it was ad- 
visable. But somehow he sought her 
society more, and the opportunities pre- 
sented themselves each hour of the day; 
while Miss Winstanley, who was Jack’s 
junior by only eighteen months, felt her- 
self to be filling the place of a mother to 
him. She had been much pleased by his 
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conduct at Glenconan, where he had an- 
ticipated her wishes by offering himself 
to Grace, and by placing his means and 
his prospects at the disposition of Grace’s 
father. She had been no less pleased by 
the resignation with which he had let 
Grace go, and by the manly firmness he 
had displayed in his character of rejected 
admirer. And she had appreciated, if 
she could not altogether understand, the 
generosity with which he had been singing 
the praises of Leslie. 

All the same, she came to the conclu- 
sion that that sort of thing had been car- 
ried quite far enough. Leslie was the 
special property of her friend Grace, and 
heaven knew that she did not grudge the 
poet to the exile. But then Jack Vena- 
bles was likewise a friend; the Protégé in 
some sense of herself as well as her 
father; and it seemed to her high time 
that Jack should assert himself by another 
of those coups which had gone so far to 
advance him. 

Considering the direction whither their 
friendship was apparently tending, it was 
one of the ordinary pieces of luck of this 
favorite of fortune that he should have 
snatched the game out of Miss Winstan- 
ley’s hands. It is true that it was she who 
gave the hint on which he chivalrously 
acted, and that she consequently came to 
regard his exploit as that of a champion 
vowed to her service. 

The hint came casually of a conversa- 
tion at a little dinner at Lord Wrekin’s. 
The lord president of the Council enter- 
tained one or two of his illustrious col- 
leagues, with his brother, his sister-in- 
law, and their daughter. The private 
secretary was there, almost as a matter 
of course. Eight people were seated at 
a round table, so equally of course the 
conversation had become general. The 
ministry of the day was, at the moment, 
by no means in exuberant spirits. By- 
elections had been going against them; 
and opposition and independent journals 
alike had been arguing, with great plausi- 
bility, that the drift of public opinion was 
setting steadily against the government 
policy. In ordinary circumstances Lord 
Wrekin would have cared little. He was 
a Whig of the ancient Whigs; the Cabi- 
net was far too Radical to please him, and 
he would really rather have voted any day 
with Lord Salisbury than with Lord Gran- 
ville. But he clung to his office, for he 
loved its dignity; the drift of the elec- 
tions disgusted him —and he had spoken 
his mind pretty strongly. 

* All very true,” remarked the war min 
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ister. ‘ Butas you know, we cannot help 
ourselves in the mean time. The time 
for a stand may come, meanwhile we can 
only temporize. Bnt I agree that this 
run of ill luck in the constituencies is 
singularly unfortunate. There is Bally- 
slattery too; that must go to the Home- 
Rulers of course; not that it greatly sig- 
nifies, since no one looks for anything 
else. By the by, I ought, perhaps, to 
beg your pardon for touching on the sub- 
ject, since your family had so much to 
say to it before the Ballot Bill.” 

Indeed it was a sore subject with Lord 
Wrekin. Ballyslattery was a small sea- 
port in Wexford County, which used to 
thrive Zant bien gue mal by its smuggling 
rather than its deep-sea fishing. The 
Winstanleys had considerable property in 
the neighborhood; and they divided the 
leaseholds and the influence in the bor- 
ough with the O’Geoghans, an ancient 
sept of the aboriginal Celts, who were 
likewise large landowners. By an amica- 
ble arrangement, one family and the other 
had always returned alternate members 
for the town. But the O’Geoghans had 
beggared themselves as the Winstanleys 
had grown wealthier; and in the latter 
times before the Land League agitation 
and the ballot, Ballyslattery had become 
pretty nearly a pocket borough. The 
Winstanleys had always had to nurse and 
to canvass, but with canvassing and nurse 
ing they carried their man. Nowadays 
all that had been changed, There wasa 
small and respectable minority of voters 
who bitterly regretted the old state of 
things. For nowadays, if you wished to 
give a dog—or a candidate —a_ bad 
name, you had only to send him into the 
streets at election time in a collar bearing 
Lord Wrekin’s badge. 

“Ay! there is Ballyslattery!” ejacu- 
lated the host, with a wry face, as if he 
had washed down a bad olive with a 
mouthful of corked Lafitte. “ There is 
Ballyslattery, a borough that, as I may 
say, we made. I should be in easier cir- 
cumstances to-day, Wilfred, as you know,” 
turning to his brother, **had not our 
father spent a little fortune on the place. 
He did half the harbor-works at his own 
expense; he wrung a vote out of the Mel- 
bourne Cabinet, which built the break- 
water, and made Ballyslattery almost a 
harbor of refuge. And Wilfred there, 
among the other irons he keeps in the 
fire, has been promoting lines of packets 
to the Bristol Channel.” 

“Nor have I done very badly with 
them,” remarked Wilfred parenthetically. 
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“That may be,” rejoined his brother 
peevishly. ‘ Trust you for always know- 
ing on which side to butter your bread. 
Anyhow, we Winstanleys have made Bal- 
lyslattery, and from being a rickle of 
weather-beat n hovels, it has become a 
respectable and civilized town. What is 
our reward? We got it a municipal char- 
ter, by the way, and the watchword of the 
corporation is ‘war to the knife’ with the 
family of Winstanley. The present mayor 
is the very Phelim O’Callaghan, whom 
we had prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned 
for smuggling.” 

‘No bad reason for his being in bitter 
opposition,” thought Jack, though the 
minister at war was civilly sympathetic. 

“The long and the short of it is, that 
for the forthcoming election there are no 
fewer than four candidates, and each and 
every one of the four abuses me more 
savagely than the others.” 

“ Who may they be, and what are their 
politics?” inquired the mild-spoken min- 
ister of public education, who had been 
modestly waiting to put in a word. 

“ Who are they, and what are their pol- 
itics? Why, first, to give place to rank 
and descent, there is Cornelius O’Geoghe 
an, a cadet of that fraternity of mendi- 
cants who fights for his own hand and for 
some State provision; who has not the 
faintest chance of coming in; but who 
will, nevertheless, have considerable sup- 
port from out-voters in the suburban bar- 
onies. Then there is Bodkin, the editor 
and proprietor of the Ballyslattery Watch- 
jfire, who preaches sedition, who believes 
in nothing, but who may have more or 
less backing from the subscribers to his 
journal. There is Blake, who believes in 
everything ; who had a visitation from the 
Virgin only last year; who would revive 
the Inquisition, should he ever have the 
chance; and who is the pet of the bishop 
and the superior clergy. But the man 
who will indubitably win, is an assistant 
secretary and book keeper from the late 
Land League offices in Dublin. Timothy 
Regan is his confounded name; he is the 
son and the pupil of a hedge schoolmas- 
ter; he was locked up for half a year in a 
lunatic ward in Swift’s hospital; he came 
out to stump the county of Wexford, and 
to agitate behind the bars in the Dublin 
public-houses. He is a protégé of Par- 
nell’s; he is the darling of his fellow- 
countrymen ; and he will infallibly be sent 
up to Westminster as a senator, to shel- 
ter behind the privileges of Parliament, 
and be treated as a gentleman by the 
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The war minister having said some- 
thing commonplace and calming, dis- 
creetly let the subject drop. Lord Wrekin, 
remembering that he had uncourteously 
excited himself, was only too glad to let 
it go. After all, the loss of their seat of 
Ballyslattery was one of those irreme- 
diable evils that must be acquiesced in. 

But his niece had been knitting her 
brows, and had gone into the drawing- 
room, pensive and abstracted. It was but 
natural that Mr. Venables should be at- 
tracted to her side, seeing that they were 
the only two young people in the party. 

“ What do you think of it?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“ Think of what?” 

“ Why, of this Ballyslattery election.” 

** What should I think of it, unless that 
if any Saxon wished to test the thickness 
of his scull, he had better be present 
there at the nomination or on annunciation 
day ! ” 

“Oh,” was all Miss Winstanley’s an- 
swer; and she took to turning over a 
volume of etchings on which she pro- 
ceeded to comment; nor did she deign 
one other word on the election, neither to 
the surprise nor the perplexity of Mr. 
Venables. 

Next morning he presented himself to 
his patron and official chief before the 
breakfast things had been cleared away. 

“Are there any fresh news about the 
Irish election ? ” was his first question. 

** Nothing of consequence. How should 
there be? Only another candidate has 
come forward, professing dynamite doc- 
trines, which will probably bring him 
within the clutch of the police. I havea 
telegram from my agent.” 

“ Ah well, my lord, I come to propose a 
sixth candidate, — to ask a letter to your 
agent, which may be an answer to his 
telegram, and to beg a short leave of ab- 
sence.” 

‘No, no, my dear Mr. Venables,” an- 
swered his lordship, after some moments 
of reflection — “no, no; it will never do. 
You would only make a fool of yourself, 
and get your head broken several times 
over.” 

“ With all deference to your local knowl- 
edge, and to your greater experience, | 
am by no means so sure of that, my lord. 
After what you told us last night, the con- 
flicting interests seem to be so many and 
so various that anv one really Conserva- 
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tive, though he might call himself Whig, 
should have a fair chance of slipping in.” 

Jack paused for a moment over this 
ambizuous profession of political faith; 
but Lord Wrekin merely smiled. Mem- 
ber of her Majesty’s government as he 
was, his own opinions were not far re- 
moved from those of the Carlton, and he 
felt with Jack that the days were drawing 
nigh when genuine Conservatism arrayed 
against Radicalism and Socialism might 
meet at a great battle of Armageddon. 

Jack marked the smile and went on. 

“As you said last night, the candidate 
of the Parnellites appears to be the only 
one who is really dangerous. May I ask, 
by the way, for it is of vital importance, 
whether your agent has both brains and 
courage; whether he is a man with pluck 
as well as sagacity?” 

“Fitzgerald has both. 
for him.” 

“Very well; then all should be compar- 
atively smooth sailing. We contrive to 
keep the rival candidates in the field, or 
most of them, which is de bonne guerre, 
and strictly honorable as political strategy, 
and we fight this seat of Ballyslattery by 
bringing each independent voter to the 
poll who dreads the prospect of proscrip- 
tion and a war of races, and objects to 
sending up a delegate of the dregs of the 
populace.” 

“* Whether you win or lose, you will as- 
suredly have your head broken, my good 
boy. 

“Forgive me if I remind you that that 
is my affair. I hope my head may be 
patched up before the expiration of my 
leave of absence. Seriously, Lord Wre- 
kin, [ believe I can snatch the seat, and 
it is worth risking something in so gooda 
cause.” 

Lord Wrekin was not prepared to dis- 
pute that proposition. After all, Jack, 
though a useful secretary, was his secre- 
tary and not his son. And had he been 
his son and heir, as he told himself very 
nobly, he would never have scrupled to 
venture him on such a forlorn hope —es- 
pecially had he gone fighting the battle of 
the Winstanleys. If he did not give him 
his blessing, he yielded assent; he gave 
him good wishes and letters of introduc- 
tion ; and he insisted, moreover, as matter 
of business between man and man, on 
opening Jack a credit with the family 
bankers. 


I can answer 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A SCOTCH PHYSICIAN.* 


THE motives which lead a man to auto- 
biography are seldom such as, on the face 
of the matter, one would imagine proba- 
ble. It is not the wronged who wish to 
make themselves straight with posterity, 
nor those who have some leading passion, 
some thwarted hope, or purpose misun- 
derstood, who thus leave behind them a 
means of understanding and elucidation, 
which it has not been possible to secure 
in their lifetime. It is very seldom that 
the story of a man’s life written by him- 
self reverses the verdict already passed 
upon him, or makes the world regret a 
hasty judgment. ‘The victims of injustice 
die and make no sign. They are either 
despairing, or they are indifferent, too 
deeply discouraged to attempt a last vin- 
dication, or else too scornful of the hasty 
judgment g given against them to attempt 
it. But when a man whose ways have 
been all prosperous, and his efforts re- 
warded, finds himself at the end of life in 
a well-earned leisure, and looking back 
over the green pastures, or even over the 
hilly ascents by which he has come, feels 
in his soul that he can approve the ways 
of Providence, and acknowledge that all 
has been done well, there is something in 
the survey which disposes him to put it 
on record for the benefit of those who 
come after. It is a good feature in hu- 
man nature that we are thus as a race 
more disposed to chronicle good than evil, 
and that the man who has no complaint 
to make against his contemporaries or 
against fate should be the one most apt 
to record his experiences. Thus the bit- 
ter chapters of existence, the struggles 
that have not been successful, the com- 
bats which have ended in defeat, drop, 
like the heroes of them, into a merciful 
oblivion; and the good man who asks 
nothing of posterity but to be gently guided 
by his example, who has no passionate 
protest or appeal to make, and leaves no 
ravelled web behind him to be disentan- 
gled, is the happy type of humanity, with 
which we are made familiar by self-por- 
traiture generally. If here and there an 
acrid note strikes in to these self-revela- 
tions, itis in the shape of some musing 
or reminiscence, with which a troubled 
soul has given itself utterance unawares, 


* The Life pt Robert Christison, Bart., M.D, 
D.C.L. Oxon, LL.D. Edin., Professor of Materia 
Medica in the University of Edinburgh, Physician to 
the Queen for Scotland, etc “Edited by his Sons. In 
2 vols. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and 
London: 1885. 
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not thinking of an audience. Those who 
write their own lives appeal on the whole 
to the approval and admiration, not to the 
pity or tardy justice, of the world. 

The life of Sir Robert Christison, of 
which the greater part is self-recorded, is 
an example of this cheerful kind of per- 
sonal history. A physician, and espe- 
cially a successful physician, seldom takes 
a melancholy view of human nature or of 
life. It might be supposed that the enor- 
mous depths of human suffering which 
must be revealed to an observer in such a 
position must sadden and overwhelm even 
the cheerfulest nature; but this does not 
seem practically to be a usual effect. No 
doubt the immense power of alleviation 
which medical science gives, the happi- 
ness of bringing back life as sometimes 
happens from the very edge of the grave, 
counts for more in a long review than the 
sadder background of pain which cannot 
be relieved, just as in individual experi- 
ence the often short-lived and distant mo- 
ments of joy tell far more when we look 
back upon them than years of monoto- 
nous dulness, or even ot trouble and sor- 
row. Then there is something in the 
practical conduct of life, in the fact of 
being up and doing, of maintaining a strug- 
gle always, and being kept in the active 
exercise of all the faculties, which tends, 
even in the midst of all the ills that flesh 
is heir to, towards a cheerful view. It is 
the moralist and philosopher who is sad. 
He who is in active conflict with evil, 
either bodily or spiritual, who is always 
on the strain to find some new device or 
expedient by which to overcome or hold 
io check the great enemy, is seldom over- 
whelmed by the depressing thought of a 
world full of suffering. His thoughts are 
so full of the new combinations necessary 
to meet every development of evil, he is 
kept so continually on the alert to find 
out new methods of opposing the new 
possibilities of suffering, that everything 
that is morbid is driven out of a mind 
which has no leisure for sentimental ques- 
tionings. A good doctor is like a general 
in the face of an enemy; a want of watch- 
fulness at one point of his operations 
may ruin all. He has to have eyes every- 
where, and an unfailing attention. e 
has to be prompt and swift, seeing in a 
moment every new advance, divining even 
the advances as yet only conceived, the 
plans before they are laid. All this ac- 
tivity of the brain, this looking before and 
lafter, this keen tension of thought and 
| observation, counterbalance the “jmpres- 
sions which a perpetual contact with suf- 
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fering must make upon every man of feel- 
ing. Those of us who look on idly fall 
intodespair. We arraign God before our 
petty human tribunals. We ask why this 
should be, with groans and shrieks of in- 
dignation which perhaps show our own 
esteem of ourselves more than our pity 
for others. We ask whether the life is 
worth living which involves so much pain. 
But it is very rarely that the physician 
has time for such inquiries. He is too 
busy circumventing disease, facing every 
new outbreak, shifting his position as the 
enemy shifts in its protean multiplicity of 
aspects. The active philanthropist, too, 
the man who is not simply a spectator but 
an energetic agent in the great battle with 
vice and spiritual evil, —that evil before 
which the idle moralist faints and can do 
nothing but moan, — is invariably a cheer- 
ful man. This seems the happy conse- 
quence of work, both in the physical and 
moral ficlds of labor. The leader of an 
army in active service has no time to be 
discouraged. 

This is no doubt the reason why the 
medical profession, which more than any 
other is brought face to face with the mis- 
eries of humanity, should have so little 
share in the morbid speculations which 
are so common amongus. Notwithstand- 
ing that almost inevitable blunting of the 
perceptions which arises from constant 
contact with great evils and the perpetual 
sight of suffering, there is no profession 
so humane, and none which has so much 
toleration for even the follies of real suf- 
ferers. When the ordinary spectator is 
disposed to be impatient, to conclude that 
complaint is exaggerated, or that the or- 
dinary rules of self-control might be ex- 
ercised with advantage, the doctor in most 
cases shows a sympathy, an attention to 
the wail of the feeble, a toleration which 
is scarcely conceivable. It is he who in- 
vents expedients for meeting an incon- 
venience which even an anxious parent is 
disposed to think might be endured with- 
out complaint. The strength of his posi- 
tion is that he is not called upon to defend 
Providence for permitting the evil he com- 
bats, nor to assume the responsibility of 
its moral effect upon the patient. Pain is 
his antagonist, which he fights without 
intermission, whose origin he has no lei- 
sure to speculate upon, whose energy 
takes him every hour of his day to con- 
front and encounter. It may be that he 
acquires a sort of respect for it by dint of 
continual fighting, and gets to like a good, 
honest, deadly disease, which calls forth 
every faculty of his mind, and everything 
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he knows or can learn; but, at all events, 
it keeps him in constant exercise and 
holds every faculty in full strain. 

Sir Robert Christison, the records of 
whose life are just now being given to the 
public which he served with unfailing en- 
ergy during a long career, carries us at 
once into this busy, thoughtful, yet prac- 
tical atmosphere of a physician’s life, so 
full of work and observation, and instanta- 
neous practical adaptation of every mental 
discovery. His autobiography is the retro- 
spect of a man who has not yet assumed 
the more or less pathetic position of old 
age, but whom it still amuses as well as 
pleases to look back over the lines of a 
constantly occupied and useful life to the 
youthful beginnings which were in com- 
plete harmony with its after results, to 
the gradually growing reputation and emi- 
nence secured by year after year of stren- 
uous work. In many respects Dr. Chris- 
tison was a fortunate man. He seems to 
have been happy in retaining the friends 
and colleagues of his youth, and in suffer- 
ing none of those disruptions of locality 
and connection which to so many break 
life into chapters, and deprive it of the 
advantages of continuity. In Edinburgh 
he was born, and there flourished and won 
the best prizes of his profession, and died 
full of years and honors. He was the son 
of a professor in Edinburgh University — 
he himself held a chair there for more 
than fifty years. His life was thus spent 
among the surroundings in which he had 
been born, in habits thoroughly congenial 
and familiar, and amid circumstances, nat- 
ural and hereditary, such as give weight 
and fitness to the great position into which 
he grew. It is difficult to exaggerate in 
one way the advantages of such a natural 
beginning. They may give in some cases 
a certain narrowness to the character, a 
local peculiarity which restrains develop- 
ment; but this was not the case with Dr. 
Christison; and from every other point of 
view the benefits of this natural consis- 
tency are great. The man who is so en- 
tirely representative of the place, and the 
place which so fitly, with such hereditary 
appropriateness, enframes the man, en- 
hance and set off each other. The admi- 
rable good sense, moderation, and reason- 
ableness of the great doctor take a certain 
glorifying touch of the picturesque from 
this congenial background; he is the nat- 
ural representative of a culture and science 
which have always carried, so to speak, a 
sprig of heather in their learned bonnet, 
and been of Edinburgh first, and after of 
the world. 
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The account which Sir Robert gives of 
his reasons for writing the autobiography 
which his sons, who had never heard any- 
thing of its existence, found “ written in a 
clear and beautiful hand, almost without 
correction or erasure, and entirely free 
from blot from beginning to end,” is very 
interesting and agreeable. We have said 
that there is hardly anything of the old 
man in the point of view of the autobiog- 
rapher. Should the reader happen to be 
an idle person, unacquainted with the re- 
laxation which lies in a change of work, 
he will perhaps contemplate with surprise 
the pleasure and sense of leisure felt by 
the old professor and physician when he 
takes up for his holiday the composition 
of a volume; but the student and labori- 
ous intellectual workman will understand 
it with full and pleasant sympathy, —a 
sympathy all the more delightful that it is 
but seldom called forth. 


I have not the vanity to think that the inci- 
dents of my life, uneventful as it has been to 
all but myself, can convey either. encourage- 
ment, or warning, or instruction to those whom 
I must some day soon leave behind me in this 
world, But having lately [23d February, 1871] 
entered on the fiftieth year of my professor- 
ship, and having just finished my University 
Lectures for the season with a week of fatiguing 
work, I find I require relaxation from routine 
toil in my professorial and professional duties, 
as well as from a very unusual amount of the 
turmoil of public strife in this turbulent city 
during the last six months, Could I as easily 
reach the foot of a Highland mountain, or the 
shore of a Highland loch, as I can betake my- 
self to this sheet of paper, climbing the moun- 
tain and rowing on the loch would be my 
choice for repose and refreshment. I must 
stick to town, however, for some months 
longer, before earning a right to the pleasures 
of idleness; and it has occurred to me that 
there may be complete distraction from ordi- 
nary mental pursuits, as well as the relief 
always derived from amusement, in thus recall- 
ing something of what I have done, or wit- 
nessed, from a position of some little promi- 
nence, in which I was placed at a very early 
age. Moreover, the time cannot be far off 
when the duty will be imposed on some kind 
friend of furnishing half a column of biog- 
raphy to the newspapers, and upon some Pres- 
ident the labor of an obituary sketch for his 
address at the annual opening meeting of the 
Royal Society ; and having myself felt the irk- 
someness of ferreting out sound information in 
the case of my departed friends in the like cir- 
cumstances, it may be an act of mercy to fur- 
nish my future biographer with facts in my 
own case from the fountain-head. 


The early incidents thus pleasantly in- 
troduced are not, perhaps, of thrilling 
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interest; but the view we obtain of the 
vigorous and healthful spirit returning at 
seventy-four, with all a boy’s freshness, to 
the records of a schoolboy’s life, remem- 
bering the playmates, the punishments, 
the successes, even the copy of Latin 
verses, “a novel exercise,” which perhaps 
would not obtain so much credit at Eton 
or Harrow as it seems to have done in 
Edinburgh, — is altogether a pleasant and 
enlivening sight. Dr. Christison came of 
a stalwart race. His father, professor of 
Latin in Edinburgh, was “the strongest 
man in the parish” where he began his 
career, and once pursued and caught suc- 
cessfully, on foot, a runaway pony, which 
had bolted with his son when a child on 
its back. Of his brothers, one became 
sheriff substitute, an office highly es- 
teemed in Scotland, in Ayrshire; and one 
for fifty years held the modest yet not un- 
dignified position of parish minister. It 
was thus a family distributed among the 
higher professions, and so devoted, each 
in his own place, to the service of his 
country, after a fashion less general now- 
adays, when both Church and State have 
suffered changes in Scotland as elsewhere. 
The mother, who was “a first-rate do- 
mestic administrator ;” the father, ‘ per- 
petually succumbing to indiscriminate 
charity,” unable to resist the prayer of a 
beggar, — give us a glimpse into the na- 
ture of the household, which was kept in 
good order by the domestic administrator, 
“ not without an occasional knock or two ” 
of the summary wholesome discipline, so 
much simpler than the elaborate mental 
tortures to which children are now sub- 
jected, which was paramount in those 
days. Dr. Christison had the usual little 
band of distinguished men as his school- 
fellows, small as they must always be 
among the flood of the unremarkable, but 
showing well, the successful half dozen, 
half a century later: Sir James Matheson, 
the great China merchant, Lord Marjori- 
banks, Sir David Dundas, and two or 
three more. “It is a common saying,” 
he tells us, with a delightful local phrase- 
ology, which will at once commend itself 
to the intelligent reader, “that a man’s 
place in society does not often fall accord- 
ing to his place at school — that boobies 
may make a figure, and duxes none, on 
the stage of life. This notion may bea 
solace to boobies and their parents, but I 
am convinced it is a fatal mistake.” It 
scarcely seems necessary to explain that 
“booby” is the name given, or which 
used to be given, in Scotland to the dreary 
lingerer at the bottom of the class, as 
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“dux” was its triumphant leader. We 
may be sure that Robert Christison was 
never booby on those somewhat riotous 
but vigorous benches, where the tawse 
was still the living instrument of punish- 
ment. “If he was Latin dux,” says the 
doctor, with the liveliest reality of feeling, 
speaking of an unforgotten rival, who had 
made ungenerous suggestions, sixty years 
before, about the professor’s son, “I was 
Greek dux.” Of his stories of the High 
School at this period we will quote but 
one. The well-known Professor Pillans, 
then on his promotion, had been appointed 
rector, in succession to an eccentric old 
man, under whom the boys had learned 
various evil ways. The new master had 
been obliged to resort to what the doctor 
calls the summum supplicium of the 
school, which cast awe upon all the 
urchins looking on breathless —a result 
which probably would not have happened 
at Eton. 


Pillans had achieved a victory; but there 
was still one remaining trick for him to dis- 
cover and quash. He had not yet used the 
“taws” in the ordinary way, but soon found a 
suitable occasion, Fraser had taught us that 
masters were apt to be sometimes too severe 
with their punishments, and therefore author- 
ized us to count his “ palmies,” and to call out 
when we thought the culprit had enough. 
Accordingly, when Pillans inflicted the first 
whack, the whole class, on every side around 
him, sung out “One!’’ Pillans, much startled, 
looked round and round with a threaten- 
ing air, but took no other notice. The class 
went on—“ Two — Three — Four,” and now 
added, “ That’s enough !gthat’s enough ! that’s 
enough!” Pillans, however, went on with 
five —six, and thenstopped. The same morn- 
ing there arose a second occasion for the 
tawse ; but he put off execution till the after- 
noon. Before commencing, he promised us 
the classical punishment of decimation, if we 
should repeat the morning’s offence. But 
decimation leaves many chances of escape, and 
had no terrors for us, Again, at the first 
stroke, the whole class shouted ** One!” Pil- 
lans, highly incensed, vowed repetition of the 
summum supplicium, the horrors of which 
were fresh in our recollection, At the second 
stroke, one single voice only — that of a class- 
favorite and well-behaved boy, Arthur Welsh, 
son of Welsh of Collin—shouted out the 
numeral “Two!” A momentary pause and 
pang of distress was followed by a universal 
shout of laughter, to which Pillans joined his 
quiet smile, —taking, with great tact, no fur- 
ther notice, 


Dr. Christison pauses in his description 
of his school to add a curious argument in 
favor of classical training, — one which 
would not, we fear, strike any one as very 
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conclusive now, since it refers to a time 
when the age spent at school was that 
between eight and fifteen, but which yet, 
without this limitation, may weigh on be- 
half of those, at least, whose brains are 
not of a versatile and all-embracing char- 
acter. “ Tuition,” he says, — 


Tuition, following nature’s indication, should 
be directed not so anxiously to fill the too 
youthful mind with knowledge, as to develop 
and strengthen its powers, —to train and not 
tocramit. But the mind is not to be trained 
to accuracy, endurance, and depth, by the hasty 
cultivation of a great variety of arts and sci- 
ences. That method can teach only superficial 
thinking. The mind must be exercised with 
perseverance on a few subjects only, — which 
must, of course, be well chosen. And what 
choice can be more apt than the study of the 
languages and literature of ancient Greece and 
Rome? Of ali the studies suitable for boy- 
hood, there is no other, so far as I can see, 
which is so likely to strengthen the memory, 
attention, imagination, and judgment. There 
is none so capable of attaining that object, and 
at the same time so attractive, — or so certain 
to instil taste, morality, patriotism, and other 
virtues, — or so useful for imperceptibly infus- 
ing an accurate and ready use of the English 
language, — or so indispensable as the ground- 
work for the acquisition of foreign modern 
tongues. Therefore I say in 1871, up with 
Latin and Greek for boys, and down with 
George Combe. Leave other weighty matters 
till a later age, when greater maturity of intel- 
lect, and previous classical training, will ren- 
der other knowledge much more easy of pur- 
suit. 


This opinion refers entirely to the boys 
at the High School, and Dr. Christison 
speaks of himself as having gone on dur- 
ing the next six years to a very much ex- 
tended course, ending in “*so much of the 
practice of physic as enabled me at the 
age of twenty to undertake with some 
sense of security the duties of resident 
medical officer in the royal infirmary.” 
In England, at the present time, a young 
man of twenty has but just left his public 
school, and is a freshman at the univer- 
sity ; where, if he wants to take the highest 
honors, he will continue studies more or 
less of the same description as those which 
have occupied him at school. England 
is, we believe, the only country in the 
world where this course is persisted in, 
and where young men emerge from their 
colleges at twenty-three or so, as yet 
wholly unacquainted with the special 
training of the professions which are to 
provide them with a living. 

Dr. Christison has a great many stories 
to tell of his class-fellows and professors, 





some of them full of humor, some a little 
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too medical, perhaps, to be attractive to 
the ordinary reader. The sketches which 
he gives of the notable men of the time 
are wonderfully clear and vivid, though in 
many cases the objects have so long dis- 
appeared, that to quote the terse little de- 
scription in which our author sets them, 
would convey but little enlightenment. 
There is one ludicrous if slightly profane 
incident of after-dinner speechifying, 
which we may permit ourselves to quote. 
The reader must fill in the scene with the 
background of vigorous young doctors 
and budding leaders of science, a little 
rough perhaps among themselves in the 
exuberance of youth and intimacy. The 
occasion was one which excited them all, 
being the institution of the Observatory 
on the Calton Hill, a great event in the 
scientific history of the moment. Pro- 
fessor Playfair was in the chair, and 
closely watched by the younger portion of 
his hearers, who were aware of a great 
tendency he had to “stick to the paper” 
in his university lectures, and unwilling- 
ness to deliver himself to the dangers of 
impromptu speech. Perhaps it was with 
a malicious desire to test the professor’s 
powers, that some of the hearers suggested 
to a certain “ Colonel Smith, command- 
ing the artillery of the district,” to pro- 
pose Playfair’s health. This warrior was 
unaccustomed to public speaking, and 
performed his duty in the following des- 
perate way: — 


“Gentlemen,” said he, “I have the honor to 
propose a toast, which I am sure you will all 
be delighted todrink. This is the health of our 
most distinguished chairman, Professor Play- 
fair. (Prolonged applause.) Professor Play- 
fair, gentlemen, is a man —is a man —gentle- 
men, Professor Playfair — Professor Playfair, 
gentlemen —I say, gentlemen, Professor Play- 
fair isa man who —a man — Professor Playfair 
is a man, gentlemen — is a man who—who— 
who—I say again, gentlemen, Professor Play- 
fair By God, gentlemen, Professor Play- 
fair is a man to go even to hell with! ” 

A short pause of horror, a universal peal of 
laughter, and a round of hearty applause, suc- 
cessively followed this unprecedented harangue. 
Then came a silence of deep curiosity to know 
how Playfair would take it up. But Playfair 
had been fairly roused, and was not taken 
aback. “Gentlemen,” he replied, “I have to 
thank you very much for your cordial concur- 
rence in the toast which you have paid me the 
compliment of drinking. But I know not 
where to find words adequate to express the 
acknowledgments due from me to the gallant 
Colonel for the very uncommon proof he has 
given of his regard and affection for me. We 
have heard of many instances in history of 
great attachment between friend and friend. 
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But the gallant officer has surpassed them all. 
For, in the history of the world, I am not 
aware of any man, since the days of Pylades 
and Orestes, having been willing to accompany 
his friend —to the place which he has men- 
tioned.” 


Dr. Christison’s progress through his 
studies is recorded with all the cheerful 
good sense of his character. He had at 
first wished to be an engineer, but that 
was a profession then but little encourag- 
ing to the novice, or rather to the father 
of the novice, being still in its heroic 
stage, concerned with lighthouses, and 
bridges, and breakwaters, not yet entered 
upon the gainful way of railways, nor 
offering fortune. Sir Robert, however, 
found jn his after life as a physician that 
his engineering instincts were more than 
once very useful to him. He began his 
special medical studies with something 
of the reluctance which so many students 
of medicine feel towards the terrible 
demonstrations necessary for their pro- 
fession —a reluctance and disgust which 
some never fully surmount. ‘ My earli- 
est recollection of my new existence is of 
horror at beholding from a short distance, 
and for the first time in my life, a dead 
human being, and of an anxious longing 
for the close of the doctor’s first lecture.” 
But we soon find him enjoying a profes- 
sional joke, and, what is still more won- 
derful, entering, not without relish, into 
the horrible nocturnal adventures of the 
resurrectionist, — adventures to which 
their risk, and the mixture of horror and 
daring, gave a sort of charm, wonderful 
though it seems to realize it. There were 
other and more wholesome hours to 
sweeten the early drudgery — fresh morn- 
ings at the Physic Garden, where Dr. 
Rutherford, the uncle of Sir Walter Scott, 
lectured among the early dews in a beau- 
tiful style, with “ pronunciation fine and 
scarcely Scotch,” and many a little char- 
acteristic which might have promoted him 
to a place in the gallery of fiction had 
Scott ever wanted a botanical professor — 
and gay evenings, half pleasure half sci- 
ence, among the chemical retorts and 
dangerous essences with which the young- 
sters repeated the experiments of the 
laboratory with modifications and addi- 
tions of their own. 

This hearty youthful life, full of inter- 
est and activity, with that foundation of 
the practical in all its studies which makes 
a medical education different from every 
other, and adds even to the most intellec- 
tual a moderating influence of fact and 
substance, keeping down the fancy and 
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chasing all fumes of visionary excitement 
from the brain, is placed before us with 
the brightness of reality. The sharers of 
this life and its teachers stand all clearly 
out in the honest daylight, a world of busy 
men, each individual, yet all absorbed in 
the teaching, observations, and experi 
ments of an ever progressing real work, 
singularly different and distinct from those 
many records of student life which the 
vaguer arts have placed before us. The 
young literary men, the poets, the philos- 
ophers, children of fancy, wear their rue 
with a difference. Their lingerings over 
books and thoughts, their many illusions 
in respect to the power and place of litera 
ture, and their own gifts and possible 
achievements, their endless talk and in- 
tercommunion, the vapors of their morn- 
ing dreams, find no balance in the doc- 
tor’s story of all he heard and did, and 
strenuously strove to find out and know 
in the days when he was young like them. 
Sir Walter himself was about Edinburgh 
streets at this time; his romances were 
coming out one by one, giving each a 
thrill of excitement which ran through the 
world. Christopher North was at the 
height of his career. Lockhart on one 
side, Jeffrey and all his men on the other, 
were still there, to our imagination, filling 
up the old town, When we look to the 
literary history of the time, we feel as if 
there could be no room for other inter- 
ests, — as if it would be impossible to live 
within the narrow boundaries of the old 
city without being affected by one or 
other of the bands of writers whose rush 
and lively encounter, and the glitter of 
their arms and the sound of their tilting, 
have left echoes down to our own time; 
or to remain unconscious of the para- 
mount influence of that noble serene gen- 
ius which by itself filled Edinburgh and 
made it illustrious. But the world is 
broader, more independent than we think ; 
and here, it is apparent, was another sec- 
tion of life as vivacious, as full of keen in- 
tellectual vitality, pursuing learning upon 
the same oatmeal, yet scarcely touched by 
that flood and fulness of literary inspira- 
tion which seems to us to fill up all the 
available space. Dr. Christison has a 
page of two of admiration for Wilson, 
whose connection with the university 
makes it difficult to leave him out from 
the group of professors; but he has nota 
word for any of his other great contem- 
poraries. His mind is full of other things ; 
his own comrades, too, were some of them, 
men of genius, and many full of ability 
and power. They had ends more tangi- 
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ble set before them than those pursued 
by the brethren of the pen. Their intel- 
lectual development took another turn. 
So far as we can see from the physician’s 
record, they were almost entirely unaf- 
fected by that which seems to us by far 
the greatest influence of the time. This 
is confusing at first—but afterwards, 
when we think of it, throws a whimsical 
light upon the peculiarities of humanity, 
and gives us a sense of the wealth and 
variety of human thought and pursuits, 
and the breadth of nature, which is satis- 
factory, and, on the whole, comfortable. 
The sturdy mother does not put all her 
eggs in one basket. She has force enough 
to run in all the channels of work and life, 
and does not, as we sometimes think, con- 
centrate in one branch of achievement all 
her powers of operation. It is more in- 
teresting to see how busy the young men 
were in the medical schools, how little 
attention they had to give to any theories 
but their own, and how they concentrated 
themselves upon the problems of their 
profession with but a secondary attention 
for anything else, than if they had all been 
turned towards the ways of the Muses. 
They had a fever to occupy them just 
then, which was of more interest than the 
Waverley novels —a fine original type, 
not the fatal typhus, nor yet the new- 
fangled, only half-identified typhoid of our 
time, but an independent Edinburgh vari- 
ety, which, as Dr. Christison describes it, 
was a thoroughly satisfactory and pictur- 
esque form of disease —just the kind of 
fever which would tell well in fiction, and 
one of which, unless he had all the worse 
luck, the patient was almost certain to 
recover. 

The description of this epidemic, with 
its well-defined symptoms — the high fever 
which ran its course, and then disap- 
peared of its own accord in the sudden 
and profuse perspiration which was na- 
ture’s remedy, with the almost certainty 
of recurring again in lessened violence, 
and disappearing finally in the same sim- 
ple way—is given with the most lucid 
force, emphasized as it is by young Chris- 
tison’s practical experiences as a patient 
as well as doctor. He makes this disease 
the occasion for a discussion of the old 
practice of blood-letting, which has been 
so entirely abandoned in modern practice, 
and of which there is now so general a 
terror. Dr. Christison, however, does not 
agree in the sweeping condemnation of 
this manner of treatment which has be- 
come a tenet with the present generation. 





He says simply that the type of disease 
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has changed. That it does so change is 
one of the most curious and the least con- 
testable of facts. It seems scarcely too 
much to say that there is a fashion in dis- 
ease as there isindress. Whoever hears 
now of influenza which used to pass like a 
wave over the population, and take all 
strength and savor out of a host of suffer- 
ers without any apparent cause? or who 
had ever heard then of the blood-poisoning 
which nowadays seem to lie at the bottom 
of every fatal complaint? Perhaps we 
will be told that the insidious influenza 
was but another form of the same thing. 
Dr. Christison quotes from Professor 
Gregory a curious, almost amusing ac- 
count of the undermining power of that 
antiquated malady as affecting no less a 
subject than the British fleet: — 


“ The most remarkable instance I have heard 
of its rapid progress occurred in our fleet, 
which was watching the Dutch ships in the 
Texel. I received the whole account from the 
lieutenant of a 64-gun ship, which was one of 
the British fleet. ‘The whole fleet was in ex- 
cellent health and spirits, when a cutter arrived 
from the Admiralty, and the signal was given 
for an officer from each ship. An officer was 
accordingly sent, with a boat’s crew, from 
every vessel, and returned with orders, carry- 
ing with them also, however, the influenza. 
In the lieutenant’s ship, whose crew consisted 
of 525 men, he was one of two who alone 
escaped it, and the other ships scarcely fared 
better. Very early one morning the look-out 
frigates gave the signal for a fleet in sight. 
The seamen immediately sprang to quarters 
with alacrity, and the fleet was cleared for 
action, for the Dutchmen were as numerous 
and as strong as they, affd would naturally seize 
the favorable opportunity when their antago- 
nists were scarcely able to oppose them. This 
state of courage and activity continued for a 
short while. But the men soon began to drop 
down beside their guns, completely exhausted ; 
and the officers, themselves hardly able to 
stand, found, on making their rounds, the sea- 
men lying extended on the deck, with their 
heads resting on the guns which they had to 
defend. As the day dawned, the supposed 
enemy drew near, and was discovered to be an 
innocent fleet of British merchantmen under 
convoy from the Baltic. Although the help- 
less state of the British fleet was well known 
in Holland, no attempt was made to molest 
them, and for a very good reason, for the 
Dutchmen were in no better plight them- 
selves, The state of feebleness-brought on by 
that epidemic was most extraordinary, and fre- 
quently formed the first symptom of its inva- 
sion, Many a stout young soldier, when he 
went to parade in complete health, dropped 
down suddeniy in the ranks in a state of per- 
fect exhaustion. The epidemic raged most 
violently in July, the season of haymaking ; 
and I have been told of the haymakers attempt- 
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ing to struggle with their sense of fatigue, but 
being obliged in a few minutes to lay down 
their scythes and stretch themselves on the 
field.” 


The fever, however, is a subject to 
which our doctor returns more than once 
with a certain whimsical sense of owner- 
ship. The epidemic seems to have broken 
out twice in Edinburgh, in 1817— when 
Christison was called to replace in the in- 
firmary a comrade attacked by it, and thus 
began his professional career, although he 
too very soon succumbed to the infection 
—and again in 1827. On both these oc- 
casions the Scotch doctors bled their 
patients as freely as Italian doctors have 
the credit of doing now — with, our physi- 
cian believes, excellent effect. “It gave 
great relief for some hours, and often 
broke the force of the fever permanently,” 
he says. “... It is in vain for recent au- 
thors on fever, who never saw it with its 
early characters, to say that blood-letting 
was a fashionable error, and the doctrine 
of change of type a mere apology to cover 
it. Ihave produced evidence, which no 
opponent has ever attempted to shake, 
that in 1833 I recognized the change of 
type before adopting the change of treat- 
ment.” 


But at all events, there is no ground for the 
modern notion, that permanent damage was 
done to the constitution by the free shedding 
of blood in those fevers. Convalescence went 
on as quickly, and was concluded as thoroughly, 
in those who were bled as in those who were 
not so treated. My companions in the end 
suffered nothing. As for myself, I was bled 
first to 30 ounces and next day to 20 ounces in 
my first fever ; to 24 ounces in my second ; and 
again to 24 ounces in my third, -—all in the 
course of eighteen months, But my constitu- 
tional vigor was not in any degree impaired, 
so far as I could discover. I retained the same 
strength, swiftness, and endurance in all exer- 
cises as before my fevers ; and I had no reason 
to complain of any falling off in vigor or stead- 
iness in any mental pursuit. 


The medical attendants in the Edin- 
burgh Infirmary seem to have suffered 
greatly from what Dr. Christison calls 
“this interesting epidemic.” Among 
twelve of them, seventeen cases occurred 
in two years, some having it twice, Chris- 
tison himself three times, and manfully 
making notes all through, of his sensa- 
tions, for the good of the other patients. 
It is good indeed to hear of the in erest 
taken in their work by these young men, 
who were not in any way unlike ot! ers of 
their age in their tastes and inclin. tions. 
Besides their hard daily work, it was 
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agreed among them that when any one 
was out late at any social entertainment, 
he should on his return to the hospital 
make a round through all the wards to 
see that everything was going on well, 
and all the nurses at their posts. One 
can imagine circumstances in which the 
apparition of a young fellow, fresh froma 
convivial party, bursting in in the small 
hours, would have been but a doubtful 
advantage in the stillness of the hospital 
wards, when all that could sleep must 
have been wrapped in repose; and Edin- 
burgh in the beginning of the century was 
not a pattern city. But dissipation could 
scarcely coexist with such a rule, and 
everything indicates that the young doc- 
tors were as devoted to the service of 
bumanity as it is possible for fallible hu- 
man creatures to be. They preserved 
their health and abundant spirits by High- 
land expeditions, the records of which are 
certainly not new, and can scarcely be 
called very entertaining, but which yet 
give us a glimpse of the Highlands as 
they were, when tourists were few, and 
there was as yet but little departure from 
the habitual tranquillity of the mountains 
and glens on their behalf. We are sorry 
to say that Dr. Christison’s occasional 
indications of rustic habits are not very 
delightful. Whiskey is in the foreground 
in many such scenes ; and a chosen group 
or two assembled in a parish where the 
solemnities of the Sacrament are in prog- 
ress, remind us more than we could have 
wished of the orgies of Burns’s “ Holy 
Fair.” It is more agreeable to hear of 
the entertainment afforded at the farm- 
house of Ardcheanacrochan, where “the 
intelligent farmer Mr. Stewart” received 
visitors as a Highland chieftain might 
have done, at his own table, although the 
departing guests were supposed to leave 
upon the board where they had dined an 
equivalent, “just as some patients do,” 
says Dr. Christison — always professional 
— “when quitting the physician’s consult- 
ing-room.” Most people know the cas- 
tellated mansion, with charges not out of 
proportion to its grandeur, which now 
guards the defile of the Trossachs at the 
same spot, and bears the same seven- 
leagued name. 

If these simple travels formed a delight- 
ful relaxation for the young doctors, an 
excitement of a very different kind was 
in their professional life—one which 
makes us shudder, yet which did not hor- 
rifythem. Terrible, indeed, must be the 
drawback which will neutralize all pleas- 
ure in a dangerous adventure, and make 
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a midnight raid with the risk of being 
shot at altogether without pleasure to 
young men of high spirit, and conscience 
somewhat blunted by the necessities of 
their profession. Dr. Christison does not 
seem himself to have had any share in 
the excitements of resurrection men, but 
his stories, drawn from companions who 
“had so great a passion for adventure” 
as to take delight in these ghastly ex- 
ploits, are as vivid as if he had shared 
them. Sometimes there was almost a 
fight over the terrible booty, one party 
claiming a grave, which another all but 
carried by storm, not without defiances 
and threats, and even pistols presented, 
which, however, no one dared to fire, to 
call forth upon themselves the fury of the 
outraged village and its band (though tim- 
id) of churchyard watchers. There may 
still be seen in some Scotch churchyards 
the little watchhouse built for the shelter 
of the nightly guardians; and we have 
ourselves heard a piteous narrative from 
the lips of a bereaved mother of how she 
looked out at night from her window, and 
took a little forlorn comfort to see through 
her tears the light burning in the midst 
of the darkness, which proved that the 
fathers of the village in their turns were 
keeping watch over the enclosure in which 
her dead children Jay. There is some- 
thing hideous in the thought; and won- 
derful is the suggestion that the hair- 
breadth escape, the wild rush through the 
dark country roads, the excitement of the 
danger, and gratification of success, made 
these nocturnal expeditions amusing to 
the medical adventurers, notwithstanding 
the ghastly character of their errand and 
their booty. The following scene gives a 
glimpse of one such adventure, from their 
point of view: — 
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In the lonely churchyards [says the narrator] 
the watchmen were apt to be inefficient through 
cowardice. William Cameron met with the 
following exciting illustration of this, He 
went, with the necessary cor~s d’élite, to a 
lonely churchyard seven miles from town, 
separated from the highway by a hedge, a hol- 
low grass field, and the churchyard wall. On 
arriving at the place, they observed light issu- 
ing from the vestry window. A scout was 
therefore sent across the field to reconnoitre. 
His companions, by the light of a young moon, 
could see him crawl across the grass, and 
stealthily raise his head over the wall, when 
the vestry door opened, a man stepped out in 
the bright light, a shot went off, the scout 
dropped down motionless at the foot of the 
wall, and the shooter retired within the vestry, 
and shut the door. A cloud obscuring the 





moon, prevented Cameron from recognizing 
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the state of matters. A consultation was held 
at the hedge whether their comrade should be 
succored ; and a second scout was about to 
proceed towards him, when he appeared at the 
other side of the hedge, laughing at the issue 
of his adventure, and explaining that he had 
merely ducked down to hide himself when the 
watchman stepped forth to fire into vacuity. 
They then remained quiet for half an hour, 
when the same farce of firing was repeated, to 
frighten away depredators, and satisfy the 
parish that watch was faithfully kept. ‘Taking 
advantage of the discovery that the church- 
yard was never patrolled, the spoilers entered 
it during an interval between the alarms; and 
as their object lay on the other side of the 
church from the vestry, they carried on their 
operations, with a short interruption as firing- 
time came round, completed their work, and 
decamped with their plunder, 


The still deeper horrors of the Burke 
and Hare murders brought the whole 
dreadiul system to an end, in the univer- 
sal outcry of horror and dismay with which 
its revelation was received. Nothing, 
perhaps, in modern times sent so wild a 
thrill of alarm and consternation through 
the whole country. Dr. Christison him- 
self had the task of examining the body 
of the victim through which the discovery 
was made, and his description makes it 
impossible to believe that the anatomist, 
whose dreadful wants were supplied in 
this way, could have been innocent of all 
knowledge of how his subjects were sup- 
plied. The inconceivable indifference 
which could blind a man’s eyes in his own 
interest, even to such a possibility, is one 
of the most appalling suggestions that 
could well be made. Absolute consent to 
the process would almost be less horrible. 
Dr. Christison does not attempt to defend 
the memory of Dr. Knox, though he thinks 
itis “absurd to charge him with anything 
more than blamable carelessness.” The 
general condemnation, however, was much 
more decided in its expression. The com- 
mon intelligence could not comprehend 
how it was that a skilled investigator into 
the secrets of the human frame could have 
been blind to the fact that one after an- 
other had come to an untimely and unac- 
countable end; and it might well have 
been added that the investigation could 
not be worth much which left such a hor- 
rible possibility undiscovered, Vengeance 
followed sure and speedy; and it is with 
a feeling of remorseless satisfaction that 
we read of the miserable depths into which 
the great anatomist fell: — 


_ He never recovered in Edinburgh society 
from the stigma which thus attached to him, 
His talent as a lecturer kept his class-room 
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crowded as usual, but only for a few years, 
The numbers fell off at last; he left Edin- 
burgh ; and after various vicissitudes, and suc- 
cessive descents, he sank, before his death in 
London, to a state not much above destitution. 
One of his last occupations was that of lec- 
turer, demonstrator, or showman, to a travel- 
ling party of Ojibbeway Indians. 


Dr. Christison’s studies were not con- 
fined to Edinburghalone. With a delight- 
fcl loyalty he places the advantages of his 
natiae town in this way far above even 
the wider spheres of London and Paris. 
“T doubt,” he says, “whether any other 
medical school offers such a union of ad- 
vantages as our resident infirmary officers 
enjoy —ample materials for study, able 
superiors engaged in teaching and ever 
on a level with the times, a confidential 
position of much trust, companions from 
the ablest students of a populous univer- 
sity, museums and libraries freely open, 
professors and others to whom it is a 
labor of love to foster diligence and talent, 
a city abounding with all sorts of rational 
amusement, and good society easy of ac- 
cess.” But the young man’s wise parents 
thought it better for him to know some- 
thing about other schools and methods, 
and in the year 1820, when he was twenty- 
three, he sailed in “one of the famous 
Leith smacks,” with a somewhat heavy 
heart, for London. Not only was it the 
first separation from his family, but there 
was already a tenderer interest to call his 
lingering looks back to Edinburgh. The 
doctor tells the story of his love with 
charming naiveté, yet reserve; but when 
we learn that the object of his youthful 
vows was “still a few months under fif- 
teen,” we cannot but feel that the separa- 
tion must have been advantageous to all 
parties. It is, however, a little romance 
of the most faithful attachment which is 
twined very modestly with the thread of 
less moving story —a romance which has 
tremendous shadows, quite tragically over- 
clouding the young physician, and sending 
him half despairing to take refuge in work 
— but which ended at last, eight years 
after, in a happy marriage. 

Things were far, however, from this re- 
sult when he went to London, — not to 
seek his fortune, but to increase his knowl- 
edge. He was delighted by “ the gorgeous 
vernal green of Kent and Essex” which 
burst upon him as the smack entered the 
Thames; though horrified by the sight — 
an extraordinary one, surely, at that date 
(1820), and which he calls “a very dubious 
| element of the picturesque ” — of “the re- 
| mains of some pirates hanging in chains 
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from tall gibbets erected on the sand- 
banks.” His enthusiasm, however, failed 
when he found himself at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, where he tells us “the 
pupil found no teacher, and in the medical 
wards much more to teach others than for 
himself to learn” —a state of affairs in- 
jurious, no doubt, to his progress, but not 
unagreeable to his self-esteem and lively 
national prepossessions. Instead of pur- 
suing his studies, he was thus called into 
active service, discovering many ‘“in- 
stances of deplorable results from the 
inadequate service in the medical depart- 
ment.” He adds, however, that the in- 
struction in surgical subjects was of a 
very different character, though he con- 
demns strongly the practice of separating 
the two branches of medical instruction, 
and launching hundreds of students into 
the ranks of general practitioners in En- 
gland who know next to nothing of medi- 
cine proper, their training having been 
entirely surgical, The other hospitals 
scarcely pleased our Scotch student bet- 
ter. Atone place he found the lectures 
characterized by “shocking indecency 
without any qualifying wit;” and from 
another came away sickened and dis- 
gusted by an unsuccessful operation — 
although, at the same time, “the pure 
thoughts, sound reasoning, beautiful Jan- 
guage, and noble delivery of John Aber- 
nethy” filled him with admiration and 
delight. It was only for a very short time, 
however, that he was kept in this unprof- 
itable course. He was called home very 
soon to the death-bed of his father, to 
whom he offers a fine and eloquent tribute. 
It was, he says, his first knowledge of loss 
by death: — 

Nevertheless, the blow did not fall so hard 
as I anticipated from the noble character of 
my father, his evident strong attachment, and 
the constant interest he had taken in my stud- 
ies —an interest so great in his own favorite 
branch, the higher mathematics, that he made 
of me almost a fellow-student ; for his figure, 
carriage, and gait, his countenance and its 
varying expression in conversation, his very 
mind, were ail so impressed on me, that they 
seemed, as it were, ever with me or within call. 
Time, which tries a!| things, has tested me for 
a term fast approaching to sixty years, but has 
left that inward feeling unblunted. When my 
a left this life, 1 could well have said of 

1 

Questi che mai da me non fia diviso. 

After this young Christison went to 
Paris, his account of which is very lively 
and graphic. It was in the days of the 
Bourbon restoration, before any indica- 
tions had appeared of the rapid downfall 
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of the restored dynasty. The sense of 
novelty and surprise with which the new 
country filled him is such as much less in- 
telligent observers would now be ashamed 
to own to; but it would be well for the 
most accustomed tourists to be as well 
able to take all the benefits of the novelty 
as the young doctors seem to have been. 
We doubt whether a party of medical stu- 
dents of the present day would be so much 
at their ease with a new language. The 
young men of course noted, as in duty 
bound, the inferior stature and appearance 
of the soldiers who seemed to them to 
swarm everywhere, and the noisy chatter 
and effusiveness of ordinary social inter- 
course. They had not, however, any 
deeper observation to record of the state 
of public feeling, though they attended the 
memorial service in St. Denis in com- 
memoration of the death of Louis XVI., 
and went about everywhere with eyes 
well open. The only historical incident 
Dr. Christison records is that of the birth 
of Henri Cing—that child of promise, 
whose infant importance came to so little, 
the shadow king of modern romance. The 
sex of the expected heir, the child of mir- 
acle, was to be indicated by the number 
of guns fired, which were to be twenty- 
five for a princess, fifty for a prince. 


In the dark early morning hours of Septem- 
ber 29, I was roused from sleep by the report 
of the first gun. When I had counted twenty- 
five, there was a pause, probably not uninten- 
tional, brief, but long enough to allow me to 
heave a sigh for the extinction of the only re- 
maining hope for the continuance of the Bour- 
bon family on the French throne. In a few 
seconds, however, the salute recommenced with 
accelerated speed, and very soon the completed 
fifty guns announced in the darkness that an 
heir to the crown had been born for France. 
After breakfast I went to the Tuileries to 
watch the feelings of the citizens. On the way 
every face 1 met seemed joyous, Knots of 
people had assembled under the windows of the 
apartments occupied by the Duchess-mother, 
and all seemed cordially to welcome the event. 
Presently a large window in the first floor was 
thrown open, and to my astonishment the 
nurse, in a peasant’s costume, exhibited the 
infant in its swaddling-clothes to the view of a 
delighted and applauding crowd. Others may 
have been chewing the cud of mortification at 
home ; but there could be no doubt that the 
crowds of Parisians who succeeded one another 
below the Duchess’s windows, and were favored 
from time to time by the reappearance of the 
infant, were highly pleased, and sympathized 
sincerely with the Royal family. 

Royal families, however, and all such 
inconsiderable trifles, were as nothing to 
our young man in comparisor with the 
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hospitals, which were his first object in 
Paris. He was infinitely better satisfied 
with them than with the English ones; 
and though he had exceptions to make to 
the manners of the teachers and the ap- 
pearance of the students — “a very dirty, 
ill-dressed set to squeeze among” —and 
also much criticism of operations which 
did not turn out well, and which are mi- 
nutely described but scarcely adapted for 
the perusal of the general reader, he was 
at the same time dazzled by the number of 
eminent names which he met at every 
turo, and often delighted by the clear- 
ness and force of the instructions. The 
bonhomie of the great operator who did 
something horrible to a child, so courte- 
ously and kindly that the unfortunate little 
creature scarcely felt the suffering in- 
flicted (“he did not take a single step in 
the operation without asking and obtain- 
ing the child’s consent’); the novelty of 
the views upon tetanus; the treatment of 
the insane by kindness and indulgence (a 
thing quite new in medical practice); and 
many other purely medical subjects, are 
narrated with spirit and interest amid a 
succession of lively portraits of the lead- 
ing medical authorities in Paris, which, to 
those who know their names better than 
we can profess to do, must be full of 
interest. Orfila’s lectures on poisons sug- 
gested to Dr. Christison his own subse- 
quent researches on that subject, and in 
many other ways he profited greatly by his 
Parisian experience. ‘ One smal! but inter- 
esting discovery which we can verify from 
our own knowledge, may afford relief in 
some circumstances of alarm, and, as it is 
easily remembered, is worth quoting. It 
is the sign considered in France infallible 
of madness in dogs. Dr. Christison was 
taken by his friend, the well-known Wil- 
liam Cullen, to an enclosure where the 
great surgeon Majendie kept for purposes 
of experiment a number of unfortunate 
dogs : — 

On first entering with Cullen the yard where 
the dogs were kept, chained each to his own 
kennel, they set up a general concert of frantic 
barking, amidst which Cullen called my atten- 
tion to a cry quite different from all the rest, 
commencing with a bark, but instantly changed 
to a short sharp howl or painful yell.‘ That,” 
said Cullen, “is our mad dog; and they say 
here it is a perfectly diagnostic sign.” 

Christison had long afterwards the hap- 
piness of setting at ease, by this piece of 
observation, the alarms of an anxious fa- 


ther whose child had been bitten by a) 
dog, which, when seen by the doctor, | 
broke forth into “a grand, clear bow-wow- | 
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wow ” that proved at once his sanity and 
harmlessness. 

On his return home, when passing 
through London, our young doctor was 
met, to his extreme astonishment, by the 
question, how his canvas was going on 
for the chair of medical jurisprudence; 
and found that his friends had been for 
some time working for him with this ob- 
ject, which was speedily attained. The 
chair was in the patronage of the crown, 
and though, for once in a way, the best 
man seems to have been secured for the 
post, it is evident that this was not much 
more than an accident, and that if he had 
been at the very head of medical science 
without interest, and urgent advocates to 
help him before the great persons who 
were supreme, his skill and knowledge 
would have profited him but little. 

Most of the chairs in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity depended, however, upon patrons 
still less likely to be impartial than the 
advisers of his Majesty — and this, though 
at a later period, formed one of the chief 
controversies in Dr. Christison’s life. 
That such a piece of patronage should be 
vested in the Town Council of Edinburgh 
is so curious a fact in history, and the 
struggle to throw off this anomalous rule 
was so strenuous and prolonged, that it 
is not wonderful it should take a large 
place in the experience of those who 
helped to overthrow it. The Town Coun- 
cil in the Scotch capital was perhaps com- 
posed of men more likely to estimate the 
importance of able instructors than most 
other town councils, but that is not to say 
that it possessed either the knowledge or 
the freedom necessary for such an impor- 
tant charge. It is common to add that 
truly English test by which so many logi- 
cally indefensible institutions have been 
guarded —that it worked well; and it 
would be impossible to deny that many 
admirable men filled its seats of learning, 
even under the sway of the provost and 
bailies; but, as Dr. Christison pointed 
out, this was during a time when the cor- 
poration was wise enough to leave the 
Senatus to manage its own affairs. This 
had ceased to be the case in his own day, 
and very soon after his first appointment 
to the chair of medical jurisprudence the 
struggle began in earnest. The rejection 
by the Town Council of two candidates, 
undeniably the best, for two vacant chairs, 
— Abercrombie for the practice of medi- 
cine, Babbage for mathematics, — in favor 
of persons of lower achievements but local 
interest, as well as many paltry attempts 
at interference in the internal economy of 
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the university, pointed out in a very evi- 
dent way the disadvantages of this régime, 
and helped to gain the attention of gov- 
ernment to these extraordinary circum- 
stances. Thecase was fully examined by 
a special commission in 1828, and again 
by the Burgh Commission in 1833, but it 
was not till twenty-five years later that 
the long struggle came to an end, and the 
bailies ceased to hold the control of the 
university in their hands, During the 
whole of this time Dr. Christison fought 
the battle of his order, and of that 
rational self-government which was so 
doubly necessary in the case of the high- 
est educational institution in the country, 
with unfailing zeal. The squabbles and 
pretensions of the city authorities, always 
so open to satire, the ridiculous motives 
which actuated them, the political and 
local controversies which raged, and the 
influences which were brought to bear 
upon what ought to have been the dispas- 
sionate selection of the best man, afford- 
ed naturally a hundred points of attack. 
“One voted expressly, as he avowed to 
me, for , because ‘he was asked by a 
leddy who had lately given him a good 
job;’ another for the same reason, with- 
out avowing it. . . . Seven voted for their 
family doctor.” 





On one occasion, when a Bailie was asked 
by a candidate for his vote, he replied, “ Well, 
Mr. , I tell you honestly and plainly that 
I don’t care that” (snapping his fingers) “ for 
the Chair of ; but whoever the Provost 
votes for, Vil vote for somebody else!” and 
with this novel and somewhat vague pledge the 
candidate was obliged to be content. The 
following strange query was put to the same 
candidate by one of the Councillors, —“ Are 
ye a jined member?” The candidate, an En- 
glishman, looked, as he was, completely puz- 
zled, when, to help him out, the Councillor 
added, “Are ye a jined member o’ onie 
boadie?” Which question we shall leave as 
a riddle to our English readers, 








Pathetically humorous, too, is the prayer 
of another unfortunate town councillor, 
who was attacked by several fair canvas- 
sers at once. ‘O leddies, leddies! I 
wish ye would gang awa’ hame, and let me 
atten’ to my business!” In respect to 
his own appointment to the chair of ma- 
teria medica, Dr. Christison declares that 
only four members of the Town Council, 
among whom is named Blackwood, the 
respected founder of the magazine, then a 
very influential member of the corpora- 
tion, ** voted purely because they thought 
they voted for the right man.” 

The fluster and bustle of these univer- 
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sity elections, the canvassing, the flattery, 
the intimidation, all the worst features of 
political struggles in most inappropriate 
action, are still within the recollection of 
many. Two Liberal governments in suc- 
cession took up the question, but dropped 
it again — perhaps because of that indif- 
ference to purely Scotch questions which 
it is now hoped to set right by the lat- 
est effort of constitutional invention, the 
minister for Scotland — perhaps because, 
as Christison says, it was the policy of 
the Whigs to flatter and favor the burghs 
and town councils, “and they had not 
courage to offend the municipality of 
Edinburgh.” The state of affairs at last 
got beyond bearing. Not only in the mat- 
ter of patronage, but in all the internal 
arrangements of the college, the Town 
Council interfered. They tired out the 
Senatus by dragging it continually to law, 
and at last entirely disorganized and dis- 
couraged the unfortunate professors. 
“What the degree of that tyranny is,” 
writes Dr. Christison, “you may have 
some notion of when I tell you that, by 
proving in their various actions at law 
their absolute dominion over us, and ex- 
ercising it with a vengeance, they have at 
length disintegrated and demoralized the 
Senate, so that not over three or four mem- 
bers take any active part in the public 
affairs of the university.” ‘ Professors 
began to confine themselves altogether to 
class work; even my own zeal,” says Dr. 
Christison, with characteristic conscious- 
ness that this was likely to be the last that 
would give way, “began to flag, and ap- 
athy stole over the Senate hall.” “ We 
have got you professors under our thumb 
now, and, by , you shall feel it,” 
said a convivial lord provost after dinner. 
These tyrannies were accompanied by a 
rapid decrease in the number of students, 
and every sign of approaching downfall 
to the great university which had told for 
so much in the history not of Scotland 
only, but of the United Kingdom. 

The necessary changes were at last 
effected by the Conservative government 
in 1858, through a bill brought in by Lord 
Advocate Inglis, now lord justice-general, 
which transferred the government of the 
university to a “rectorial court of seven 
select men,” in which the Town Council 
was to have two representatives. It was, 
if not perfect, ‘a good workable meas- 
ure.” ‘ We have all worked like High- 
land chairmen at flitting-time,” says Chris- 
tison, writing to his son in India, “and 
with such success in every Parliamentary 
quarter as to lead us to think the bill 
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quite safe.” “ Were the opportunity given 
me of making one single half-hour speech 
after Adam Black in the House, I could 
leave him helpless.” For the publisher 
of the Edinburgh Review, though an en- 
lightened burgher, was yet for town 
against gown, as was natural, and still 
managed to keep a share for the bailies 
in the new rule. Notwithstanding this 
drawback, the measure proved to be, as 
Dr. Christison anticipated, eminently 
* workable,” and in a few years the univer- 
sity recovered itself both in numbers, en- 
ergy, and success. It was not till ten 
years after, however, that the privilege of 
Parliamentary representation was granted 
to the Scotch universities ; and in the agi- 
tation which eventually secured this final 
boon, Dr. Christison took no small share. 

The second volume, into which our 
space allows to dip but lightly, is full of 
matter both amusing and_inspiriting. 
Though Christison’s autobiography ends 
with the first, it is still very much in his 
own words that the story of his life is 
continued, and it will be inferred from 
what has been already said that his memo- 
randa and letters are not likely to fail in 
interest —his correspondence with his 
sons and with his son’s wife in India fur- 
nishing large details of his existence at 
home. There are certain delightful and 
lifelike (alas! in some instances also 
deathlike) afergus which he gives us of 
several notable personages who come 
across the sphere of his observation from 
time to time, which are well worthy of be- 
ing quoted. Such, for instance, is the 
curious and touching description of the 
condition of Francis Jeffrey at the end of 
his busy and highly strained intellectual 
life: — 


Jeffrey’s mind continueduvigorous to the 
last ; his account of his illness perspicuous and 
ingenious ; his love of conversation constant, 
so that he had always the better share of the 
dialogue even with his physicians ; his diction 
copious, terse, and poetical. When left quiet, 
however, he was conscious of a tendency to 
wandering. On shutting his eyes he had con- 
stantly, he said, a book or newspaper before 
him. Now it was a political article in the 
Times, powerful and brilliant in composition 
beyond conception. Again it was a sparkling 
review, not of his own, but in the Quarterly. 
When he opened his eyes he saw through the 
book, but could read again as soon as he shut 
them. This was his occupation within a few 
minutes of his death. 


A more curious yet appropriate hallu- 
cination could scarcely beimagined. One 
wonders if it gave the old warrior a faint 
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pang to find that the “sparkling review 
of his dying imagination was not his own, 
but in the Quarterly? There is a most 
pathetic touch of humor in this affecting 
story. 

And here isa pleasant glimpse of one 
at whom, thanks to indiscreet disclosures, 
every contemptible witling now thinks 
himself at liberty to aim an arrow: — 


I saw a good deal of Thomas Carlyle here 
last week, and found him a simple-hearted, 
straightforward man, with all the ingenious 
felicity and humor in conversation which one 
would anticipate from his writings ; but I was 
sorry to observe that his physical powers are 
not retained on a level with those of the mind. 
He evidently greatly enjoyed opr Senatus Sym- 
posium, at which the new-made LL.D.’s were 
present. Maclagan was in great force, and 
very lucky in his choice of themes. Blackie 
was just boisterous enough to carry off his 
peculiar species of humor. Ramsay, the geol- 
ogist, sang a capital quiz of his great friend 
Sir Roderick, for returning to his patron the 
Russian Emperor, from the Ural, without find- 
ing for him any “coal” in any “hole.” Sir 
William Stirling-Maxwell, as Rector of St. 
Andrews, was also a guest, and seemed not less 
delighted than Carlyle. Clearly they find a 
congress of Edinburgh Professors something 
very different from a conventicle; and from 
various quarters I hear of their surprise and 
pleasure. 


Mr. Disraeli appears next in this little 
portrait-gallery in an equally happy light: 


Yesterday evening I dined with Lord Advo- 
cate Gordon to meet Disraeli. He seemed at 
first a shy, rather silent man; but after the 
ladies left the table, and the conversation be- 
came general, he put his horns out of his shell, 
and took ample share in what passed. Punch, 
by whose caricatures he is best known, sadly 
misrepresents his face and figure: he is a tall 
and rather large man, with massive features, 
every component of which is on a large scale, 
the mouth especially, which is such as will 
satisfy even Syme and his dogma about great- 
ness being measurable by the ratio of that 
feature. His conversation, as one may well 
suppose, is full of good matter, and enlivened 
by happy easy diction ; and he is a rare anec- 
dotist: he is extremely grave, rarely smiles, 
and still more rarely laughs; nevertheless, he 
was fairly overcome in the drawing-room by 
Lord Neaves’s two songs, the “ Origin of Man 
in a Monad,” and “ The Permissive Bill.” 


There is a period over which the nar- 
rators have no resource but to pass has- 
tily, and in which the life of the professor 
and physician was probably at its saddest. 
He lost his wife in 1849, and there is an 
anecdote given of the profoundest, almost 
womanish, tenderness with which he at- 
tended to all her wishes, but nothing from 
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himself to tell what was the dreariness of 
the bereaved home, or how soon the chil- 
dren got to be their father’s companions 
and comforters. They speak of him 
throughout as “reserved, and even some- 
what unbending and stern in manner,” — 
a fact which we should not have guessed 
either from his letters or autobiography. 
Perhaps he learned silence and self-con- 
centration in the loneliness of the home 
from which the chief attraction had de- 
parted. This was the time in which his 
success was least assured, when the uni- 
versity was at its lowest ebb, and he 
found it needful to establish himself in 
private practice, which did not come 
largely at first. It is not till 1858, in the 
moment of triumph for the university, 
that we begin to find him again. The 
tide of life flows still more largely in his 
later years when he became a potentate 
in Edinburgh; and the university, with 
all its humors, the colleagues, the stu- 
dents, the curious cases, the wonderful 
experiments of the medical faculty, un- 
folded around him as a natural centre. 
Dr. Christison came in contact with al- 
most all that was going on. His first 
chair, that of medical jurisprudence, or 
legal medicine, had given hima share in 
the conduct of many of the great cases 
of poisoning which occurred during this 
period; and he reports that Lord Camp- 
bell, while helping to settle the question 
between the Edinburgh Town Council and 
the professors, took occasion to thank 
him for having “enabled us to hang 
Palmer,” though what that had to do with 
university reform Dr. Christison failed to 
see. In all things, however, he was the 
most active, the most unwearied of dons 
— which word, however, it is a misnomer 
to apply to the large and wholesome life 
of the Scotch professor, never an esoteric 
or exotic personage like his more elegant 
brethren across the Border, but belonging 
heartily to all the life about him—a 
Scotsman, an Edinburgh townsman, born 
to the very manner of the place in which 
his work and influence lay. Nothing in 
heaven or earth came amiss to him— 
from observations on the weather to the 
newest experiments in chemistry or med- 
icine, from active statesmanship in his 
particular sphere to the bass part in a 
manly rolling quartette, with which the 
Edinburgh professors astonished the 
British Medical Association after dinner, 
As it is by no means necessary that we 
should quote the most important portions 
of a book which everybody will read, let 
us here unbend, like Dr. Christison him- 
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self, and give the reader the advantage of 
a little bit of meteorological intuition, or 
rather observation, very useful to dwell- 
ers in high latitudes. Dr. Christison had 
observed that an unusually brilliant dis- 
play of aurora borealis was invariably fol- 
lowed on the third day by a storm,—a 
theory which was proved at a most appro- 
priate moment, when the British Associa- 
tion sat at Edinburgh in the year 1834. 
He applied his observation practically on 
another occasion as follows : — 


A few years afterwards, while visiting in 
September a Dumfriesshire friend, who farms 
a portion of his estate as a study and amuse- 
ment, we were returning late from a distant 
dinner party, when we were greeted on the way 
home by a magnificent aurora, The weather 
had long been extremely beautiful, and favor- 
able for the operations of a rather late harvest. 
I therefore told my prognostic, relating the pre- 
vious incident as an illustration of its accuracy. 
My friend was good enough to say that, as he 
confided in my observation, he should apply it 
next morning. 

Next morning, at breakfast-time, the farm- 
steward arrived, as was his wont, for the day’s 
orders. In reply to a question what his people 
were doing, he said the weather was so fine and 
steady, that he was thinking to take them from 
the “stooks” to repair a river embankment. 
“Do no such thing,” was the rejoinder; 
“finish the leading of your corn: there is to 
be a great storm.” “ Weel, sir,” observed the 
steward, “I’m sure neither you nor me ever 
saw a brawer day than this in Nithsdale.” 
“ Never mind that,” replied his master ; ‘‘ lead 
your corn and thatch your stacks — you have 
got all this day to do it. To-morrow you may 
do wkat you like; the storm will set in to- 
morrow forenoon.” 

At breakfast-time next day the steward re- 
appeared for his orders in a most lovely autumn 
morning, to which he did not fail tu call our 
particular attention, His master was stag- 
gered, —till I reminded him that Nithsdale 
storms usually set in not till eleven in the fore- 
noon. At half past ten the south and south- 
west began to put on an ominous aspect; at 
eleven, he recognized every indication of a 
serious storm; and it was resolved that we 
should go to the field and see what the steward 
thought of the matter now. Before we reached 
him, drops of rain began to fall, and the atmo- 
sphere had a most lowering appearance. The 
steward looked steadily aside at his work- 
people, and was evidently shy of opening the 
conversation. But when appealed to for his 
opinion by his master, he said, with great em- 
phasis, “ Weel, sir, it’s just looking awfu’. But 
how ye cam to ken o’t yesterday morning is 
mair than I can tell.” A great storm and flood 
ensued, and lasted for two days. 


This prognostic, Dr. Christison adds, 
he has never found to fail. It would seem 
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to an uninstructed observer as if Scotch 
farmers, notwithstanding all their enlight- 
enment, stood in need either of a little 
additional meteorological information or 
more energy in their operations, since we 
have ourselves this very year been the 
astonished and impatient spectator of a 
fine crop of wheat standing in stooks upon 
the field, from the 2d to the 22d of Sep- 
tember, exposed to a succession of storms, 
which it would have escaped had it been 
“led” at a more seasonable interval. 
Perhaps the instructions of a scientific 
warlock like Dr. Christison might have 
had some effect upon slow use and wont 
in this as well as the other case. Clearly 
the farm-grieve was of opinion that there 
was magic in it. 

We must not attempt to follow the 
endless series of sketches or vignettes 
with which Dr. Christison’s recollections 
abound. Those of his Edinburgh col- 
leagues are the most vivid, and many a 
pleasant scene and humorous combination 
will be found by the reader in the book 
itself, to which a review can necessarily 
do no justice. 

Dr. Christison had his share of disap- 
pointments and mortifications, The post 
of principal of the university had been all 
but given to him; but he was the first to 
acknowledge that * Grant was the man,” 
when the late admirable principal ap- 
peared from his exile in the East, and 
united all suffrages —alas! to survive 
scarcely longer than the much older com- 
petitor who so frankly recognized his par- 
amount claims. The old physician was 
more mortified by finding Lord Rosebery 
preferred to himself as rector, — a compli- 
mentary office, which it appears would 
have pleased him. The students who had 
voted for him “in a vast compact body,” 
came, Curiously enough, when the result 
was known, “to give vent to their morti- 
fication, and inquire how I took the cur- 
rent of affairs ;” and the old professor — 
eighty-three but full of spirit, and with a 
voice still capable of dominating a mul- 
titude—came out on his balcony and 
addressed them in a philosophical and 
consolatory speech, which concluded with 
the reflection that “tout est au mieux 
dans ce meilleur de mondes.” But he 
was not without a pang when he reflected 
that his own long services and profound 
acquaintance with all the wants and wishes 
of the tumultuous young world about him, 
were outweighed by the untried charm of 
the young politician. He ought to have 


expected, perhaps, that the young constit- 
uency would prefer a young man; but it 
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was, we believe, the political aspect thus 
given to an election which ought to be in 
an especial degree a mark of honor to the 
fittest, which affected him most. 

However, honors poured upon him in 
the later part of his life. His baronetcy 
—a distinction which he wished to refuse, 
but accepted on the representations of his 
ftiends, that it was an honor offered to 
his profession and university as well as to 
himself — was given in 1871, while he was 
still young, so to speak, not more than 
seventy-four, and still “up to everything.” 
A baronetcy, indeed, is a kind of gratifica- 
tion which, we are of opinion, hurts no 
man. The “Sir Robert” isa kindly title. 
It leaves the recipient as it found him,a 
distinguished commoner. And Oxford 
did herself honor by conferring upon him 
the gown of red and pink, her highest 
tribute. (It is amusing to hear that the 
old Scot liked the boyish row of the en- 
ce@nia on the occasion of this great cere- 
monial.) And his bust was set up in the 
library of his own beloved university. 
What more could mortal man desire? He 
had little grandchildren to make his home 
bright, which perhaps was sweeter. And 
there is a happy mingling of this domestic 
blessedness in the fact that, in his speech 
at the dinner given him on completing the 
fiftieth year of his professorship, the old 
physician, amid the cheers of his sympa- 
thetic audience, announced the delightful 
fact that his little grandson, the heir of 
his honors, was that day two years old. 
He calls himself “an obstinate old sinner, 
who cannot forget his youth ” on the verge 
of his eightieth year, and is disposed to 
grumble over the necessity of staying at 
the foot of the mountain while the young 
people get to the top, at eighty-five; but 
nevertheless was able to climb Ben 
Vrackie and write nonsense verses de- 
scriptive of the same, at eighty-four. 

He died in 1882, after a short interval 
of broken health, saying, with the latest 
light of life shining upon all he knew and 
all he had experienced, that “ Christ is 
everything,” and that “in old age we re- 
turn to the simple faith of our childhood.” 
Edinburgh gave him, as was his due, all 
public honors, and carried him to his 
grave io solemn state, the whole city join- 
ing in grave celebration of the good life 
and noble, which, with unimpaired dignity, 
had thus achieved its mortal end. His 
works are addressed almost entirely toa 
professional audience ; but to any kind of 
audience, and in all circles, nothing much 
better could be said of any competitor 
than that he was such a man. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“T FOUND him in the mood; so I 
thought it best to strike while the iron 
was hot,” Constance said. She had set- 
tled down languidly in a favorite corner, 
as if she had never been away. She had 
looked for the footstool where she knew 
it was to be found, and arranged the cush- 
ion as she liked it. Frances had never 
made herself so much at home as Con- 
stance did at once. She looked on with 
a calm amusement while her aunt poured 
out her delight, her wonder, her satisfac- 
tion in Waring’s ears. She did not budge 
herself from her comfortable place; but 
she said to Frances in an undertone: 
“Don’t let her goon too long. She will 
bore him, you know; and then he will 
repent. And I don’t want him to repent.” 

As for Frances, she saw the ground cut 
away entirely from under her feet, and 
stood sick and giddy after the first pleas- 
ure of seeing her father was over, feeling 
her hopes all tumble about her. Mrs. 
Cavendish, who had been so near yield- 
ing, so much disposed to give her the 
help she wanted, had forgotten her peti- 
tion and her altogether in the unexpected 
delight of seeing her brother. And here 
was Constance, the sight of whom per- 
haps might call the sick man out of his 
fever, who might restore life and every- 
thing, even happiness to him, if she would. 
But would she? Frances asked herself. 
Most likely, she would do nothing and 
there would be no longer any room left 
for Frances, who was ready to do all. 
She would have been more than mortal 
if she had not looked with a certain bit- 
terness at this new and wonderful aspect 
of affairs. 

“T saw mamma’s brougham at the 
door,” Constance said. ‘* There you must 
take me. Of course, this was the place 
for papa to come; but | must go. It 
would never do to let mamma think me 
devoid of feeling. Howis she, and Mark- 
ham —and everybody? I have scarcely 
had any news for three months. We met 
Algy Muncastle on the boat, and he told 
us something —a great deal about Nelly 
Winterbourn —the widow, as they call 
her — and about you.” 

“ There could be nothing to say of me.” 

“Oh, but there was, though. What a} 
sly little thing you are, never to say a| 
word! Sir Thomas. Ah, you see, I | 
know. And | congratulate you with all | 
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my heart, Fan. He is rolling in money, 
and such a good, kind old man. Why, he 
was a lover of mamma’s dans les temps. 
It is delightful to think of you consoling 
him. And you will be as rich as a little 
princess, and mamma to see that all the 
settlements are right.” 

“]T don’t know what you mean,” Fran- 
ces said abruptly.. She was so preoccu- 
pied and so impatient that she would not 
even allow herself to understand. She 
went to where her father sat talking to 
his sister, and stood behind his chair, 
putting her hand upon his arm. He did 
not perhaps care for her very much. He 
had Aunt Charlotte to think of, from whom 
he had been separated so long; and Con- 
stance, no doubt, had made him her own 
too, as she had made everybody else her 
own; but still he was all that Frances 
had, the nearest, the one that belonged to 
her most. To touch him like this gave 
her a little consolation. And he turned 
round and smiled at her and put his hand 
upon hers. This was a little comfort, but 
it did not last long. It was time she 
should return to her mother; and Con- 
stance was anxious to go, notwithstand- 
ing her fear that her father would be 
bored. “I must go and see my mother, 
you know, papa. It would be very disre- 
spectful not to go. And you won’t want 
me, now you have got Aunt Charlotte. 
Frances is going to drive me home.” She 
said this as if it was her sister’s desire to 
go; but as a matter of fact, she had taken 
the command at once. Frances, reluc- 
tant beyond measure to return to the 
house, in which she felt she would no 
longer be wanted — which was a perverse 
imagination, born of her unhappiness — 
wretched to lose the prospect of help, 
which she had been beginning to let her- 
self believe in, was yet too shy and too 
miserable to make any resistance. She 
remembered her mother’s note for Mr. 
Cavendish before she went away, and she 
made one last appeal to her aunt. “ You 
will not forget what we were talking about, 
Aunt Charlotte ?” 

“Dear me,” said Mrs. Cavendish, put- 
ting up her hand to her head. ‘ What 
was it, Frances? I have such a poor 
memory; and your father’s coming, and 
all this unexpected happiness, have driven 
everything else away.” 

Frances went down-stairs with a heart 
so heavy that it seemed to lie dead in her 
breast. Was there no help for her, then? 
No help for him, the victim of Constance 
and of Markham, no way of softening 
calamity to the old people? Her temper 








rose as her hopes fell. All so rich, so 
abounding, but no one who would spare 
anything out of his superfluity, to help 
the ruined and heartbroken. O yes, she 
said to herself in not unnatural bitterness, 
the hospitals, yes; and Trotter’s Build- 
ings in Whitechapel. But for the people 
to whom they were bound so much more 
closely, the man who had sat at their ta- 
bles, whom they had received and made 
miserable, nothing! oh, nothing! not a 
finger held out to save him. The little 
countenance that had been like a summer 
day, so innocent, and fresh, and candid, 
was clouded over. Pride prevented — 
pride, more effectual than any other de- 
fence —the outburst which in other cir- 
cumstances would have relieved her heart. 
She sat in her corner, withdrawn as 
far as possible from Constance, listening 
dully, making little response. After sev- 
eral questions, her sister turned upon her 
with a surprise which was natural too. 

“What is the matter?” she said. ‘ You 
don’t talk as you used to do. Is it town 
that has spoiled you? Do you think | 
will interfere with you? Oh, you need 
not be at al! afraid. I have enough of 
my own without meddling with you.” 

“TI don’t know what I have that you 
could interfere with,” said Frances. 
“ Nothing here.” 

“Do you want to quarrel with me?” 
Constance said. 

“It is of no use to quarrel; there is 
nothing to quarrel aboyt. I might have 
thought you would interfere when you 
came first. I had people there whoseemed 
to belong to me. But here —you have 
the first place. Why should I quarrel? 
You are only coming back to your own.” 

‘Fan, for goodness’ sake, don’t speak 
in that dreadful tone. What have I done? 
If you think papa likes me best, you are 
mistaken. And as for the mother, don’t 
you know her yet? Don’t you know that 
she is nice to everybody, and cares neither 
for you nor me?” 

“No,” cried Frances, raising herself 
bolt upright; “I don’t know that! How 
dare you say it, you who are her child? 
Perhaps you think no one cares — not 
one, though you have made an end of my 
home. Did you hear about George Gaunt, 
what you have done to him? He is lying 
in a brain fever, raving, raving, talking 
forever, day and night; and if he dies, 
Markham and you will have killed him 
—you and Markham; for you have been 
the worst. It will be murder, and you 
should be killed for it!” the girl cried. 
Her eyes blazed upon her sister in the 
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close inclosure of the little brougham. 
“ You thought he did not care, either, per- 
haps.” 

“Fan! Good heavens! I think you 
must be going out of your senses,” Con- 
stance cried. 

Frances was not able to say any more, 
She was stifled by the commotion of her 
feelings, her heart beating so wildly in 
her breast, her emotion reaching the in- 
tolerable. The brougham stopped, and 
she sprang out and ran into the house, 
hurrying up-stairs to her own room. Con- 
stance, more surprised and disconcerted 
than she could say, came in with an air of 
great composure, saying a word in passing 
to the astonished servant at the door. 
She was quite amiable always to the peo- 
ple about her. She walked up-stairs, re- 
marking, as she passed, a pair of new 
vases with palms in them, which deco- 
rated the staircase, and which she ap- 
proved. She opened the drawing-room 
door in her pretty, languid-stately, always 
leisurely way. 

“ How are you, mamma? Frances has 
run up-stairs; but here am I, just come 
back,” she said. 

Lady Markham rose from her seat with 
a little scream of astonishment. ‘“ Con- 
STANCE! It isnot possible. Who would 
have dreamed of seeing you!” she cried. 

*O yes, it is quite possible,” said Con- 
stance when they had kissed, with a pro- 
longed encounter of lips and cheeks. 
“Surely, you did not think I could keep 
very long away?” 

“* My darling, did you get homesick, or 
mammy-sick, as Markham says, after all 
your philosophy?” 

“Tam so glad to see you, mamma, and 
looking so well. No, not homesick, pre- 
cisely, dear mother, but penetrated with 
the folly of staying ¢here, where nothing 
was ever doing, when I might have been 
in the centre of everything, which is say- 
ing much the same thing, though in differ- 
ent words.” 

“In very different words,” said Lady 
Markham, resuming her seat with a smile. 
“I see you have not changed at all, Con. 
Will you have any tea? And did you 
leave — your home there — with as little 
ceremony as you left me?” 

**May I help myself, mamma? Don’t 
you troubie. It is very nice to see your 
pretty china, instead of Frances’s old bi- 
zarre cups, which were much too good for 
me. Oh, I did not leave my —home, I 
— brought it back with me.” 

* You brought ——” 

“ My father with me, mamma.” 
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“Oh!” Lady Markham said. She was 
too much astonished to say more. 

“Perhaps it was because he got very 
tired of me and thought there was no 
other way of getting rid of me; perhaps 
because he was tired of it himself. He 
came at last like alamb. I did not really 
believe it till we were on the boat, and 
Algy Muncastle turned up, and I intro- 
duced himto my father. You should have 
seen how he stared.” 

“Oh!” said Lady Markham again ; and 
then she added faintly : * Is—is he here?” 

“You mean papa? I left him at Aunt 
Charlotte’s. In the circumstances, that 
seemed the best thing to do.” 

Lady Markham leaned back in her 
chair; she had become very pale. One 
shock after another had reduced her 
strength. She closed her eyes while Con- 
stance very comfortably sipped her tea. 
It was not possible that she could have 
dreamed it or imagined it when, on open- 
ing her eyes again, she saw Constance sit- 
ting by the tea-table with the plate of 
bread and butter before her. “I have 
really,” she explained seriously, * eaten 
nothing to-day.” 

Frances came down some time after, 
having bathed her eyes and smoothed her 
hair. It was always smooth like satin, 
shining in the light. She came in, in her 
unobtrusive way, ashamed of herself for 
her outburst of temper and determined to 
be “good,” whatever might happen. She 
was surprised that there was no conversa- 
tion going on. Constance sat in a chair 
which Frances at once recognized as hav- 
ing been hers from the beginning of time, 
wondering at her own audacity in having 
sat in it, when she did not know. Lady 
Markham was still leaning back in her 
chair. “Oh, it’s nothing —only a little 
giddiness. So many strange things are 
happening. Did you give your Uncle 
Cavendish my note? I suppose Frances 
told you, Con, how we have been upset 
to-day?” 

“Upset,” said Constance over her 
bread and butter. “I should have thought 
you would have been immensely pleased. 
It is about Sir Thomas, I suppose ?” 

“About Sir Thomas? Is there any 
news about Sir Thomas?” said Lady 
Markham with an elaborately innocent 
look. “If so, it has not been yet confided 
to me.” And then she proceeded to tell 
to her daughter the story of Nelly Win- 
terbourn. 

“I should have thought that would all 
have been set right in the settlements,” 
Constance said. 
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“So it ought. But she had no one to 
see to the settlements —no one with a 
real interest in it; and it was such a mag- 
nificent match.” 

“No better than Sir Thomas, mamma.” 

“Ah, Sir Thomas. Is there really a 
story about Sir Thomas? I can only say, 
if it is so, that he has never confided it to 
me.” 

**] hope no mistake will be made about 
the settlements in that case. And what 
do you suppose Markham will do?” 

“What can he do? He will do noth- 
ing, Con. You know, after all, that is the 
réle that suits him best. Even if all had 
been well, unless Nelly had asked him 
herself ——” 

* Do you think she would have minded, 
after all this time? But I suppose there’s 
an end of Nelly now,” Constance said re- 
gretfully. 

“T am afraid so,” Lady Markham re- 
plied. And then recovering, she began to 
tell her daughter the news, all the news of 
this one and the other, which Frances had 
never been able to understand, which Con- 
stance entered into as one to the manner 
born. They left the subject of Nelly Win- 
terbourn, and not a word was said of 
young Gaunt and his fever; but apart 
from these subjects, everything that had 
happened since Constance left England 
was discussed between them. They talked 
and smiled and rippled over into laughter, 
and passed in review the thousand friends, 
whose little follies and freaks both knew, 
and skimmed across the surface of trage- 
dies with a consciousness, that gave pi- 
quancy to the amusement of the terrible 
depths beneath. Frances, keeping be- 
hind, not willing to show her troubled 
countenance, from which the traces of 
tears were not easily effaced, listened to 
this light talk with a wonder which almost 
reached the height of awe. Her mother 
at least must have many grave matters in 
her mind; and even on Constance, the 
consciousness of having stirred up all the 
quiescent evils in the family history, of 
her father in England, of the meeting 
which must take place between the hus- 
band and wife so long parted, all by her 
influence, must have a certain weight. 
But there they sat and talked and laughed 
and shot their little shafts of wit. Fran- 
ces at last, feeling her heart ache too much 
for further repression, and that the pleas- 
ant interchange between her mother and 
sister exasperated instead of lightening 
her burdened soul, left them, and sought 
refuge in her room, where presently she 
heard their voices again as they came up- 
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stairs to dress. Constance’s boxes had 
in the mean time arrived from the rail- 
way, and the conversation was very ani- 
mated upon fashions and new adaptations 
and what to wear. Then the door of Con- 
stance’s room was closed, and Lady Mark- 
ham came tapping at that of Frances. 
She took the girl intoher arms. *‘ Now,” 
she said, “ my dream is going to be real- 
ized, and I shall have my two girls, one on 
each side of me. My little Frances, are 
you not glad?” 

“ Mother,” the girl said, faltering, and 
stopped, not able to say any more. 

Lady Markham kissed her tenderly, and 
smiled, as if she were content. Was she 
content? Was the happiness, now she 
had it, as great as she said? Was she 
able to be light-hearted with all these com- 
plications round her? But to these ques- 
tions, who could give any answer? Pres- 
ently she went to dress, shutting the door, 
and between her two girls, retired so many 
hundred, so many thousand miles away, 
who could tell? into herself. 

In the evening, there was considerable 
stir and commotion in the house. Mark- 
ham, warned by one of his mother’s notes, 
come to dinner full of affectionate pleas- 
ure in Con’s return, and cheerful inquiries 
for her. ‘“ As yet you have lost nothing, 
Con. As yet nobody has got well into the 
swim. As to how the mammy will feel 
with two daughters to take about, that is 
a mystery. If we had known, we’d have 
shut up little Fan in the nursery for a year 
more.” 

“It is I that should be sent to the nurs- 
ery,” said Constance. “ Three months is 
along time. Algy Muncastle thought I 
was dead and buried. He looked at me 
as if he were seeing a ghost.” 

* A girl might just as well be dead and 
buried as let half the season slip over and 
never appear.” 

“Unless she were a widow,” said Con. 

“Ah! unless she were a widow, as you 
say. That changes the face of affairs.” 
Markham made a slight involuntary re- 
treat, when he received that blow, but no 
one mentioned the name of Nelly Winter- 
bourn. It was much too serious to be 
taken any notice of now. In the bright- 
ness of Lady Markham’s drawing-room, 
with all its softened lights, grave subjects 
were only discussed ¢é¢e-4 ¢éte. When the 
company was more than two, everything 
took a sportiveturn. Of the two visitors, 
however, who came in later, one was not 
at all disposed to follow this rule. Sir 
Thomas said but little to Constance, 
though her arrival was part of the news 
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which had brought him here; but he held 
Lady Markham’s hand with an anxious 
look into her eyes, and as soon as he 
could, drew Frances aside to the distant 
corner in which she was fond of placing 
herself. “Do you know he has come?” 
he cried. 

“I have seen papa, Sir Thomas, if that 
is what you mean.” 

“What else could I mean?” said Sir 
Thomas. “ You know how I have tried 
for this. What did he say? I want to 
know what disposition he isin. And what 
disposition is she in? Frances, you and 
I have a great deal todo. We have the 
ball at our feet. There is nobody acting 
in both their interests but you and I.” 

There was something in Frances’s eyes 
and in her look of mute endurance which 
startled him even in the midst of his en- 
thusiasm. “ What is the matter?” he 
said. “I have not forgotten our bargain. 
I will do much for you, if you will work 
for me. And you wantsomething. Come, 
tell me what it is?” 

She gave him a look of reproach. Had 
he, too, forgotten the sick and miserable, 
the sufferer, of whom no one thought? 
* Sir Thomas,” she said, ** Constance has 
money; she has stopped at Paris to buy 
dresses. Oh, give to me what is my 
share.” 

‘* I remember now,” he said. 

“Then you know the only thing that 
any one can do for me. Oh, Sir Thomas, 
if you could but give it me now.” 

“ Shall I speak to your father?” he 
asked. 

These words Markham heard by chance, 
as he passed them to fetch something his 
mother wanted. He returned to where 
she sat with a curious look in his little 
twinkling eyes. “What is Sir Thomas 
after? Do you know what that silly story 
is about? They say that old fellow is 
after Lady Markham’s daughter. It had 
better be put a stop to, mother. I won’t 
have anything go amiss with little Fan.” 

“Go amiss! with Sir Thomas. There 
is nobody he might not marry, Markham 
— not that anything has ever been said.” 

“ Let him have anybody he pleases ex- 
cept little Fan. I wont have anything 
happen to Fan. She is not one that would 
stand it, like the rest of us. We are old 
stagers; we are trained for the stake; we 
know how to grin and bear it. But that 
little thing, she has never been brought 
up to it, and it would kill her. I won’t 
have anything go wrong with little Fan.” 

“There is nothing going wrong with 
Frances. You are not talking with your 
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usual sense, Markham. If that was com- 
ing, Frances would be a lucky girl.” 

Markham looked at her with his eyes 
all pursed up, nearly disappearing in the 
puckers round them. ‘“ Mother,” he said, 
“we know a girl who was a very lucky 
girl, you and I, Remember Nelly Win- 
terbourn.” 

It gave Lady Markham a shock to hear 
Nelly’s name. ‘“O Markham, the less we 
say of her the better,” she cried. 

There was another arrival while they 
talked — Claude Ramsay, with the flower 
in his coat a little rubbed by the great 
coat which he had taken off in the hall, 
though it was now June. “TI heard you 
had come back,” he said, dropping lan- 
guidly into a chair by Constance. “1 
thought I would come and see if it was 
true.” 

“You see it is quite true.” 

“Yes; and you are looking as well as 
possible. Everything seems to agree 
with you. Do you know I was very nearly 
going out to that little place in the Rivie- 
ra? I got all the renseignements, but 
then I heard that it got hot and the people 
went away.” 

“You ought to have come. Don’t you 
know it is at the back of the east wind, 
and there are no draughts there? ” 

“ What an ideal place!” said Claude. 
“T shail certainly go next winter, if you 
are going to be there.” 


From Belgravia. 
RAMBLES IN CANTON. 


AMONG many most interesting mem- 
ories of Canton none impressed me more 
deeply than certain walks in the early 
morning, under the guidance of one who 
has devoted a quarter of a century to mis- 
sion work in the city, and so is thoroughly 
acquainted with all its nooks and corners. 
One too who, being blessed with a keen 
interest in the manners and customs of 
the land in which he lives — which is by 
no means a necessary sequence of long 
residence — proved a delightful compan- 
ion on such rambles; and I need scarcely 
say that really to enjoy such expeditions 
one must go quietly on foot, with all 
powers of observation on the alert, never 
knowing what strange novelty will entail 
a halt at any moment. 

We started one morning at sunrise, but 
already the tide of busy life was well astir 
in the narrow streets of shops, through 
which we walked on our way to the great 
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market for jade-stone, which is held daily 
at early morning in the open air near the 
temple of the Five-hundred Disciples of 
Buddha, and closes before ordinary mor- 
tals are astir. 

Considering the extraordinary value 
which attaches to this precious mineral, I 
was chiefly amazed at the enormous quan- 
tity which we saw offered for sale. Not 
only is the market itself, a very large 
square building, entirely filled with stalls 
exclusively for the sale of objects manu- 
factured from jade, but many of the sur- 
rounding streets are lined with open 
booths and shops for the same purpose, 
and truly, though every woman who can 
possibly obtain a jade ornament delights 
init asa European or an American glories 
in her diamonds, the prices are so prohib- 
itive that it is difficult to imagine howa 
sale can be obtained for such a mass of 
bracelets and brooches, earrings and fin- 
ger-rings, and especially of very orna- 
mental pins for the hair. 

Here poor women and middle-class 
tradesmen who cannot afford the genuine 
article solace themselves with imitation 
gems of green glass or some such compo- 
sition, which take the place of spurious 
diamonds and effectually deceive the un- 
trained eye. But at this market I believe 
only the genuine article is sold. We saw 
specimens of very varied color, from a 
semi-opaque cream or milky white tint to 
the clearest sea-green, or a dark hue the 
color of blood-stone. 

I am told that it is all imported from the 
Kuen-luen Mountains in Turkestan, where 
there are mines of this mineral — the only 
mines in the world which are worked, so 
far as is known. It has thence been 
brought to China as an article of tribute 
from the earliest times of which even the 
Celestials have any record, and so highly 
have they prized it that they have jealously 
striven to keep it entirely in their own 
hands. It is, however, thought possible 
that, as this mineral is not known to occur 
anywhere in Europe, the jade celts which 
have been found in European lake dwell- 
ings, and other prehistoric remains, have 
probably travelled thither as barterin the 
course of the great Aryan westward mi- 
gration from the highlands of central 
Asia. Tradition affirms that the Aryan 
regarded the wearing of a jade ornament 
as the most effectual charm against light- 
ning —a faith which would naturally ac- 
count for their carrying with them many 
such treasures. 

So in Hindoostan, though specimens of 
carved jade inlaid with rubies and dia- 
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monds were among the priceless treasures 
of the Mogul emperors, there is noreason 
to believe that this mineral has ever been 
found in the empire; and it is supposed 
that the raw material must have been 
brought from those same mines, of which 
there are considerably over a hundred, 
one great mountain-side being riddled by 
dark tunnels, which are the entrances to 
long, winding galleries, excavated in every 
direction, and in some cases piercing right 
through the mountain to its farther side. 
The jade is found in veins which are 
sometimes several feet in depth, but it is 
so full of fissures that it is rare to obtain 
a perfect block more than a few inches 
thick. Hence the great value of large 
pieces when found without a flaw. Such 
are reserved for the imperial tribute, and 
the emperor himself awards such blocks 
to the artist who is most certain to do it 
justice, the natural form of the block de- 
ciding what shall be the character of the 
sculpture. 

Such an imperial commission is equiva- 
lent to a life work, for although when first 
broken from its rocky bed the jade may 
be scratched with an ordinary knife, it 
soon hardens so as to become the most 
difficult of minerals for the sculptor’s art. 
Hence, such vases and other ornaments 
as became so familiar to us after the loot- 
ing of the Summer Palace, each repre- 
sented twenty or thirty years of ceaseless 
toil at the hands of a patient and most 
diligent worker. And, yet I have seen 
some of these priceless art-treasures in 
British homes, where their value in this 
respect seems undreamt of. 

The Chinese name of the stone is yu- 
shek, and that by which we call it is said 
to be a corruption of a Spanish word 
referring to a superstition of the Mexican 
Indians, who deemed that to wear a brace- 
let of this stone was the surest protection 
against all diseases of the loins, hence the 
Spaniards named the mineral Aiedra de 
hijada (stone of the loins), by which name 
it became known in Europe, and ere long 
was contracted to its present form. Where 
the Mexicans obtained their specimens is 
not known, mineralogists having failed to 
discover the mineral on the American 
continent. 

New Zealand, however, has supplied 
her own jade in the form of great pebbles, 
which with infinite labor have been 
wrought into those large celts and gro- 
tesque amulets which formed the most 
priceless possessions of the high chiefs. 

As a matter of course, in this daily 
market of the modern work produced in 
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the jade-cutters’ street, we saw no speci- 
mens of very artistic work; such can 
rarely come into the market; but the 
prices of even simple thumb-rings or ear- 
rings is so great that I had to console my- 
self by the thought that I could get much 
more show for my money by investing in 
some very pretty vases of a cheap green 
stone mounted in well-carved stands of 
polished blackwood. 

It really is amazing to think of the value 
of the goods offered for sale on those stalls 
of rough wooden planks. The real price 
— not the price asked with a view to its 
being beaten down, in the wearisome 
manner in which all shopping is here con- 
ducted, but the price which a Chinese 
mandarin might pay for a string of really 
good bright green beads, might be 1,000/. 
For two buttons, suitable for his own use, 
he would pay 30/. The most costly color 
is a vivid green like that of a young rice- 
field, and for a really good specimen of 
this 500/. or 6oo/. is sometimes paid for 
a personal ornament of very moderate 
size. 

A large amount of the jade offered for 
sale in the market is quite in the rough, 
and here the lapidaries come to select 
such pieces as seem likely to be sound 
and of a good color throughout. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to see these men at 
work in their primitive shops, which form 
a whole street by themselves. First the 
rough block is placed between two saw- 
yers, who saw it in two by the horizontal 
movement of a saw of steel wire, with 
bow-shaped handle. From time to time 
they drop a thin paste of emery powder 
and water along the line they purpose cut- 
ting. These reduced portions are then 
passed on to cther men who work with 
small circular saws, and thus fashion all 
manner of ornaments. 

Not very far from this street there is 
one wholly inhabited by silk-weavers, 
whose hand looms are of the most primi- 
tive description. A little further lies a 
curious water street, a sort of Chinese 
Venice, where the houses edge a canal so 
closely that the people step from their 
doors into boats. This canal runs straight 
to one of the water gates, by which all the 
market boats enter the city every morning. 
These gates, being the portals beneath 
which the canal flows through the city 
walls, are closed at night, so all boats 
arriving after sunset must lie outside till 
morning, and great is the rush when at 
sunrise the portcullis is raised, and each 
boat seeks to enter first. 

Amongst the produce thus brought to 
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the daily market are sucking pigs in search 
of a mother, as Chinese farmers do not 
care to allow one mother to suckle more 
than a dozen little piggies, whereas boun- 
tiful nature occasionally sends a litter of 
nearly double that number. So whenever 
the births exceed the regulation limit, the 
supernumeraries are conveyed to the suck- 
ing-pig market, which is held daily in the 
early morning; and there the farmer 
whose styes have not been so abundantly 
blessed buys a few of the outcasts to make 
up his number. But lest the maternal sow 
should object to adopting the little stran- 
gers, her own babies are taken from her 
and placed with the new comers, when all 
are sprinkled with wine. When the com- 
bined litter is restored to the anxious par- 
ent she is so bamboozled by the delightful 
fragrance of the whole party that she 
forgets to count them (or fears she may 
be seeing double !), so she deems it pru- 
dent “to keep a quiet sough,” as we say 
in the north, and accepts the increased 
family without comment. 

Of course in passing through the shop- 
streets I could not resist many a halt, 
while my good guardian, with inexhausti- 
ble patience, explained to me the use or 
meaning of sundry objects, which to me 
were all strange curios. In many of the 
shops an unusual! willingness to sell goods 
at reasonable prices plainly indicates the 
approach of the new year, as do also the 
number of street stalls for the sale of small 
curios, inasmuch as it is a positive neces- 
sity for all accounts to be settled before 
the close of the old year, and therefore a 
tradesman will sometimes even sell at a 
loss in order to realize the sum necessary 
to meet his liabilities. Should he fail to 
do so, he is accounted disgraced, his name 
is written on his own door as a defaulter, 
his business reputation is lost, and no one 
will henceforth give him credit. 

I believe that debts which are not set- 
tled on New Year’s eve cannot subse- 
quently be recovered, for a curious custom 
exists whereby a creditor who has vainly 
porsued a debtor all through the night 
may still follow him after daybreak, pro- 
vided he continues to carry his lighted 
lantern, as if he believed it was still night. 
This, however, is his last chance. 

We wandered on from shop to shop, 
and from temple to temple, till I was 
fairly bewildered, but one scene remains 
vividly before my memory as the finest 
subject for a picture that I have seen in 
Canton. Itis in the western suburb, close 
to the temples of the gods of war, and of 
literature, and of the queen of heaven — 
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in one of which I was especially fascinated 
by the multitude of small figures, carved 
and gilt, which adorn the roof, the sides 
of the temple and altar. Standing on the 
temple steps you look along the street and 
combine a picturesque bridge with an 
arched gateway of the firewall spanning 
the highway. It is such a quiet quarter 
that there would be little difficulty in se- 
curing a drawing of the scene. 

Of course, in arranging to sketch near 
a temple, the chances of quiet depend on 
the day; as every god has his day, when 
the whole population crowd to do him 
homage, and then the neighboring streets, 
however dull on other occasions, are dec- 
orated and thronged. 

I am told that one of the prettiest of 
these festivals occurs in the middle of 
April, in honor of the very beneficent and 
popular god, Paak-tai, who has at various 
times been incarnate upon the earth, for 
the good of mankind. One of these in- 
carnations occurred after the deluge which 
destroyed the whole world in the reign of 
the Chinese emperer Yaou, B.C. 2357 (a 
date which closely corresponds with that 
of the universal deluge recorded in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and noted in our 
chronology as B.C. 2349). After this ter- 
rible flood all knowledge of agriculture, 
art, and science was lost, so Paak-tai came 
back to earth to instruct the survivors. 

The really pretty and unique feature of 
his festival is that on three successive 
evenings all his worshippers bring their 
epet_ singing-birds — generally larks, which 
they habitually carry about with them in 
their pretty cages, just as Englishmen go 
out accompanied by their dogs. I am not 
sure, however, that a Briton would appre- 
ciate the trouble of always carrying his 
pet, as these Celestials do. 

Thus a crowd of several hundred lJarks 
are assembled, and all are brought into 
the brilliantly illuminated temple. The 
cages, which are covered for the occasion, 
are suspended from horizontal bamboos, 
so that presently the whole temple is full 
of them. On a given signal, all the cov- 
erings are removed, and the astonished 
larks, supposing that they have overslept 
themselves, and allowed the sun to rise 
without their morning hymn, make up for 
lost time by bursting forth into a most 
amazing chorus of song, which they keep 
up for about a couple of hours, equally to 
the delight of the human crowd, rich and 
poor, and of the beneficent deity who is 
thus honored. So these people, who en- 
list the breezes and the streams to sound 





the bells which chime the praises of Bud- 
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dha, teach the birds also to do their part 
in the general thanksgiving. 

On the third and last evening of the 
bird concert the festival concludes with a 
most gorgeous procession. First come 
huge lanterns, on each of which is in- 
scribed the name of the god; then a 
number of gay banners, embroidered with 
scenes in his history; then come several 
scores of tiny children, splendidly dressed 
to represent characters in the old legends; 
they are mounted on little ponies, and led 
by attendants in rich silken robes. They 
are children of wealthy parents, who deem 
it an honor to take part in the festival. 
The childrén’s interest is sustained by 
frequent pauses, when they are fed with 
cakes and sweetmeats. In the procession 
are carried several canopied shrines; 
some of carved and polished blackwood, 
containing the images of the god and of 
his parents; others are more ornamental, 
and are covered with figures apparently 
enamelled, but really made of lovely king- 
fishers’ feathers. These shrines contain 
only beautiful objects, such as old bronze 
or jade-stone vases, which are lent by 
their owners to grace the procession. All 
along the road where the procession is to 
pass the people prepare small altars out- 
side their doors, and make offerings to 
the idol as it is carried past, sometimes 
pouring libations of wine on to the ground. 

Our last but not least curious experi- 
ence on this morning of strange sights 
was a visit to one of the innumerable 
shops devoted solely to the manufacture 
of pasteboard models of every conceivable 
object, from a doll-house ten feet square 
to a good large pony, boots, hats, sedan- 
chairs, but above all money, all with a 
view to supplying offerings of burnt-sac- 
rifice to the spirits of the dead. Some 
less reverent foreigners had enlisted the 
services of these purveyors of hades in 
that of their own amusement, for there 
was a fancy ball in prospect, at which one 
gentleman proposed to appear as Punch, 
and two young ladies, who had not yet 
‘come out,” but were determined to see 
the fun, had solved the problem of how to 
“stay in” without missing the: ball, by 
ordering two tall, seven-storied pagodas 
made of bamboo and pasteboard, within 
which they could remain securely hidden, 
peeping out through cunningly contrived 
windows. Surely a quainter device than 


that of a brace of locomotive pagodas 
never was invented. 

Each day slipped by full of many inter- 
ests, even when we went no further than 
the limits of the green isle, but sat watch- 
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ing the infinitely varied boats or junks 
gliding past with their great brown or 
yellow sails, or else at sunset doing “ joss- 
pigeon” (which in the horrid Aavozs called 
pigeon-English means God’s business), 
throwing burning gilt paper into the river 
as an offering to the water-dragon ; firing 
noisy crackers to keep off evil spirits, or 
lighting sweet incense-sticks and candles 
to place on the tiny boat altar. 

1 often lingered on the embankment to 
watch these till I was conscious of a cold 
mist rising, and was glad to retreat to a 
cosy fireside — not without a thought of 
pity for the children who can never know 
the meaning of that word. 

The miasma which on these really chil! 
nights rises from the river and canals is 
by no means the sole danger which these 
little ones survive. One of the most ap- 
parent is the amazing amount of diluted 
filth which they swallow. I observed in 
Canton the same peculiarity which struck 
me so forcibly at Benares — namely, the 
large amount of washing of clothes which 
is done, but the utter indifference to the 
condition of the water used for the pur- 
pose. 

All these thousands of boats which lie 
moored in compact phalanx along the 
shores of the river, at the mouths of the 
creeks which are little better than sewers, 
get their water supply by just dipping 
their bucket overboard — although they 
could easily obtain comparatively pure 
water in mid-stream. And this terribly 
unclean water is used unfiltered for all 
cooking purposes. 

Considering our own terrible experi- 
ences of how luxurious homes in Britain 
have been left desolate by a draught of 
sparkling water into which, all unheeded, 
some taint of drainage had filtered, or 
even from the use of milk vessels washed 
in such water, it does seem amazing that 
all this goes on with impunity, and that 
the whole population does not die whole- 
sale in consequence — a wonderful proof 
of the safeguard of only drinking boiled 
water, as is the Chinese invariable cus- 
tom, in the form of tea. 

We had plenty of opportunities for’ 
watching these people, as the boats lay 
moored around us in every direction, so 
that even without leaving the shore they 
were always before our eyes, and when- 
ever we went an expedition on the river 
we necessarily passed through crowds of 
boats innumerable and indescribable, and 
some are very ornamental. Of their num- 
ber some idea may be formed from the 
fact that the boating population of Can- 
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ton alone is estimated at three hundred 
thousand persons, who possess no other 
home; whose strange life, from their cra- 
dle to their grave, is spent entirely on the 
rivers, with the dipping of the oars, or 
the tremulous quiver of the long steering 
scull as the ceaseless accompaniment of 
all life’s interests. This is especially true 
of the women who work the boats, for 
many of the men work on land all day, 
only returning at night to the tiny but 
exquisitely clean, floating home, which, 
though barely twenty feet in length, prob- 
ably shelters three generations. 

These are the sampans, or slipper- 
shaped boats with movable roofs of rain- 
proof bamboo basket-work. 

Somewhat different from these are the 
boat-houses of sailors who are absent for 
months on long voyages on board of ocean- 
going junks, who return year after year, to 
find the home in which they were probably 
born moored in the self-same spot in one 
of the multitudinous water streets, for 
every boat has its own appointed anchor- 
age, and the municipal regulations affect- 
ing the water population are most minute, 
and strictly carried out, as indeed must 
be necessary where so enormous a com- 
munity is concerned, 

For this purpose, a special river mag- 
istrate has command of a strong body of 
water police, who live in police boats, and 
are bound to row about all night, blowing 
on shrill conch-shells, which are most ef- 
fectual for awakening peaceful sleepers, 
and for giving notice of their approach to 
all evil-doers, more especially to those 
very daring river pirates from whose dep- 
redations they are bound to protect the 
public. 

These water constables, however, enjoy 
a very evil reputation, and are said fre- 
quently to be in league with malefactors, 
accepting bribes from pirates to keep well 
out of the way when any unusual deed of 
darkness is in prospect, such as captur- 
ing a wealthy citizen while crossing the 
river at night, and carrying him off as a 
prisoner until a large ransom can be ex- 
tracted from his relations, which is one 
of the cheerful possibilities of life in these 
parts. 

Still more frequently, however, the guar- 
dians of the peace are said to levy black- 
mail on their own account, helping them- 
selves gratis from the market boats, whose 
proprietors dare not complain, lest they 
should be falsely accused of some offence, 
which would lead to their prosecution and 
imprisonment, quite as certainly as if they 
were really guilty. 
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As regards cargo or passenger boats, 
fines, severe flogging, or imprisonment, or 
even a combination of all three, await the 
captain and crew of any boat which neg- 
lects to report its movements to the au- 
thorities, or which has the misfortune to 
lose any of its passengers. Should such 
an one fall overboard and be drowned, the 
boat or junk is compelled to lie to, or an- 
chor till the corpse has been recovered. 
Grievous indeed is the lot of all con- 
cerned should a junk or boat capsize in a 
squall, more especially if it can be proved 
that her masts or sails exceeded the regu- 
lation size. If under such circumstances 
only one or even two passengers are 
drowned, the captain alone suffers, but 
should three perish, the vessel is confis- 
cated, and not only the captain but every 
man of the crew is condemned to wear the 
ponderous wooden collar (the cangue) for 
thirty days, and then to endure a judicial 
flogging. 

Our barbaric notion that the captain 
must be absolute autocrat of his vessel 
is by no means allowed in China, where 
the law provides that in the event of an 
approaching storm the passengers may 
require the captain to strike sail and wait 
tillthe danger is past. Should he refuse 
to comply with the requirements of the 
land-lubbers, he is liable to receive forty 
blows of a bamboo. But terrible as are 
Chinese floggings, they are mere trifles 
compared with the penalty of three months 
subject to the tortures of a Chinese prison 
as a sequence to shipwreck. 

I noticed one class of boat which 
seemed to ply a very busy trade — name- 
ly, that of the river barbers, who devote 
themselves exclusively to shaving and 
head-scraping their floating customers. 
Each barber has a tiny boat in which he 
paddles himself about in and out among 
the crowd of sampans, attracting atten- 
tion by ringing a little bell. The river 
doctor likewise gives warning of his 
whereabouts by means of a bell, so that 
as he goes on his way he can be called to 
any one needing his services. 

There is not a phase of life on land 
which has not its counterpart on the river, 
and every variety of boat has its distinc- 
tive name. To begin with, there are 
whole fleets of market boats each of which 
supplies the boating population with some 
one article. There are oil boats, and fire- 
wood boats, rice boats, and sugarcane 
boats, boats for vegetables, and boats for 
the sale of flowering plants. There are 
fruit boats, bean-curd boats, confection- 
ers’ boats, shrimp boats, and fish boats, 
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boats for sundry meats and for pork in 
particular, boats for the sale of crockery, 
of salt, or of clothing. Some boats ad 
vertise their cargoes by a realistic sign 
hung from the mast-head, such as an 
earthenware jar, an oil-cask, a bundle of 
sugarcane, or of firewood, that their cus- 
tomers may espy them from afar. 

There are floating kitchens, provided 
with an extensive brickwork cooking- 
range, where most elaborate dinners are 
cooked; these are served on board of 
floating dining-halls, euphouionsly called 
flower boats, which are most luxuriously 
fitted up and highly ornamental, resplen- 
dent with a wealth of beautiful wood-carv- 
ing, often brightly colored and heavily gilt, 
and always brilliantly illuminated. These 
are hired by wealthy citizens who wish to 
give their friends dinner parties, as it is 
not customary todo so at theirown homes 
except on great family festivals; such 
dinner parties are enlivened by the pres- 
ence of richly attired singing women. 
Poorer people find one end of the floating 
kitchen fitted up as a cheap restaurant or 
tea-house. 

There are also floating hotels which are 
chiefly for the accommodation of persons 
arriving after the gates of the city are 
closed, or who merely wish to tranship 
from one vessel toanother. Similar house- 
boats are hired by wealthy Chinamen as 
cool summer quarters, or for going expe- 
ditions. For pleasure excursions there 
are Hong-Kong boats answering to Vene- 
tian gondolas, with large comfortable sa- 
loons adorned with much carving and 
gilding, but so arranged as to be able to 
hoist a mast and sail. 

In striking contrast with these gay boats 
are the dull, unattractive ones which we 
may term floating biers, as they are used 
only for conveying the dead to their place 
of rest. For though the dwellers on the 
land allow the boat people no homes 
ashore during their lifetime, they dare not 
refuse the dead a resting-place in the 
bosom of the earth. 

Far sadder than these biers for those 
whose weary life struggle is ended are the 
leper boats, tenanted by such of the boat 
folk as are afflicted with leprosy, that most 
terrible of diseases, and who are therefore 
outcasts, forced to live apart from their 
fellows, and only allowed to solicit alms 
by stretching out a long bamboo pole, from 
the end of which is suspended a small bag 
(just as was done in medizval days by the 
lepers in Holland, as described in “ Eve- 
lyn’s Diary,” A.D. 1641, when he noted 
“divers leprous poor creatures dwelling 
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in solitary huts on the brink of the water, 
who asked alms of passengers on the 
other canals by casting out a floating box 
to receive their gifts”). Of course these 
boats are deemed as wholly unclean as 
their inmates. Hence, when in 1847 six 
young English merchants had been bru- 
tally murdered at a village in the neigh- 
borhood of Canton, the crowning insult to 
the hated foreigners was to return the 
mangled corpses to Canton in a common 
leper boat. 

Then there are ecclesiastical boats ; for, 
though each dwelling-boat has its domestic 
altar, the public service of the gods is by 
no means omitted. So a large number 
of Taouist priests have stationary boat- 
houses for themselves and their families, 
the chief saloon being dedicated to sundry © 
Taouist idols. These priests are liable at 
any moment to be summoned on board 
other boats to perform religious ceremo- 
nies on behalf of the sick, especially such 
as are supposed to be possessed of evil 
spirits. They also officiate in floating 
temples in which elaborate services are 
performed on behalf of the souls of 
drowned persons, or of such beggar spirits 
as have been neglected by their descend. 
ants. 

During these “masses for the dead” 
the floating shrine is decorated with many 
white and blue banners, flags and dra- 
peries, to indicate mourning. At other 
times the flags and decorations are of the 
gayest, and a band of musicians with 
shrill pipes and drums produce deafening 
sounds, all of which tell that the temple 
has been engaged by two families of the 
boat community for the solemnization of a 
wedding; for in their marriage, as in all 
else, these people live wholly apart from 
those who dwell on land, and although the 
women are a much nicer, healthier-looking 
lot than those we see ashore, such a thing 
as intermarriage is unknown, the boat 
population being greatly despised. 

But of all the multitudinous boats per- 
haps the strangest are the duck and geese 
boats, some of which shelter as many as 
two thousand birds, which are purchased 
wholesale at the great duck and geese 
farms, and reared for the market. After 
seeing these boats I no longer wondered 
at the multitude of these birds in the pro- 
vision markets, where they form one of 
the staple foods of the people. 

Beyond the first expense of buying the 
half-grown birds, the owner of the boat 
incurs none in the rearing them, as he 
simply turns them out twice a day to forage 
for themselves along the mud shores and 
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the neighboring fields, where they find 
abundance of dainty little crabs, frogs, 
worms, snails, slugs, and maggots. They 
are allowed about a couple of hours for 
feeding and are then called back, when 
they obey with an alacrity which is truly 
surprising, the pursuit of even the most 
tempting frog being abandoned in their 
hurry to waddle on board. Never was 
there so obedient a school, and it is 
scarcely possible to believe that this ex- 
traordinary punctuality is really attained 
by the fear cf the sharp stroke of a bam- 
boo, which is invariably administered to 
the last bird. 

One afternoon we went a most interest- 
ing expedition up the river, and then 
turned aside into one of the many creeks, 
to the village of Faa-tee, and thence on- 
ward in search of one of the great duck- 
hatching establishments, where multi- 
tudinous eggs are artificially hatched. 
The first we came to was closed, but the 
boatmen told us of another farther on, so 
we landed and walked along narrow ridges 
between large flooded fields, in which 
lotus and water chestnuts are grown for 
the sake of their edible roots. Both are 
nice when cooked, but the collecting of 
these in this deep mud must be truly de- 
testable for the poor women engaged in it. 

Passing by amazing heaps of old egg- 
shells (for which even the Chinese seem 
to have as yet found no use) we reached 
the hatching-house, in which many thou- 
sands of eggs are being gradually warmed 
in great baskets filled up with heated 
chaff, and placed on shelves of very open 
basket-work, which are arranged in tiers 
all round the walls, while on the ground 
are placed earthenware stoves full of burn- 
ing charcoal. Here the eggs are kept for 
a whole day and night, the position of the 
baskets with reference to the stoves being 
continually changed by attendants who 
reserve their apparel for use in a cooler 
atmosphere. 

After this preliminary heating the eggs 
are removed to other baskets in another 
heated room, to which they are dexter- 
ously carried in cloths, each containing 
about fifty eggs. No one but a neat- 
handed Chinaman could carry such a bur- 
den without a breakage. Here the eggs 
remain for about a fortnight, each egg 
being frequently moved from place to 
place to equalize its share of heating. 
After this they are taken toa third room, 
where they are spread over wide shelves, 
and covered with sheets of thick, warm 
cotton; at the end of another fortnight 
hundreds of little ducklings simultane- 
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ously break their shells, and by evening 
perhaps a couple of thousand fluffy little 
beauties are launched into life, and are 
forthwith fed with rice-water. 

Duck farmers (who know precisely when 
each great hatching is due) are in attend- 
ance to buy so many hundreds of these 
pretty infants, which they at once carry 
off to their respective farms, where there 
is already an immense number of ducks 
and geese of different ages, all in separate 
lots. The geese, by the way, are not 
hatched artificially, owing tothe thickness 
of their shells, consequently they are not 
sO very numerous as ducks. Still, flocks 
numbering six or eight hundred are reared, 
and are provided with wattle shelves on 
which to roost, as damp ground is consid- 
ered injurious to the young birds. A 
very large goose-market is held every 
morning in Canton, which is supplied by 
geese boats, each of which brings two or 
three hundred birds. 

As to the baby ducks, they are fed on 
boiled rice, and after a while are promoted 
to bran, maggots, and other delicacies, till 
the day comes when the owners of the 
duck boats come to purchase the half- 
grown birds, and commence the process 
of letting them fatten themselves as afore- 
said. This continues till they are ready 
for the market, and are either sold for 
immediate consumption or bought whole- 
sale by the provision dealers, who split, 
salt, and then dry them inthe sun. The 
heart, gizzard, and entrails are also dried 
and sold separately, and the bills, tongues, 
and feet are pickled in brine. 

It was so very amusing to watch scores 
of little beaks breaking their own shells 
and struggling out, only to be unceremo- 
niously deposited in a basket of new-born 
infants, that we were tempted to linger 
long in this strange nursery. At last, 
however, we summoned resolution to leave 
the fluffy little darlings, and retraced our 
way to Faa-tee, where we again landed in 
order to see some of the gardens for which 
it is so justly celebrated. There are pri- 
vate gardens of wealthy citizens and mar- 
ket gardens, al] in the quaint style peculiar 
to the country. We went to see spec: 
imens of each, with lovely camellias, roses, 
chrysanthemums, daphnes, and narcissi; 
all these plants are in ornamental pots, 
arranged in rows along the paths, but not 
planted out as in our gardens. The nar- 
cissus, which par excellence is called the 
New Year flower, is grown in saucers 
filled with gravel and water. The great 
pride of a Chinese gardener is to grow 
many spikes from one bulb, and the more 
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flowers that bloom thereon, the greater is 
his prospect of success in the coming 
year. Branches of fruit-trees are cut for 
the market to supply the much-prized 
blossoms for the approaching New Year. 

But the predominant feature of these 
gardens lies in the grotesqueness of the fig- 
ures, produced by training certain shrubs 
over a framework of wire, so as exactly to 
take its form, and still more wonderful is 
the revelation of amazing patience which 
must have been expended in order to train 
each tiny twig, each separate leaf, into its 
proper place, so as to form a perfectly 
even surface, representing garments or 
whatever else is to be indicated. 

Evergreen dragons, frisky fishes, dol- 
phins with huge eyes of china, and human 
figures with china or wooden hands, 
heads, and feet, are among the favorite 
forms represented. We also saw a very 
fine vegetable stag with well-developed 
antlers, and a long rattan trained into the 
likeness of a serpent. Different shrubs 
assume the forms of junks, bridges, 
houses, flower-baskets, fans, or birds; and 
tall evergreen pagodas are adorned with 
little china bells, hanging round each 
story. 

We also saw a very large number of 
grotesquely distorted and dwarfed shrubs 
and trees, the Chinese being well-nigh as 
expert as the Japanese in this strange 
sort of gardening. Though no one really 
knows what is the true secret, I am told 
that a very effectual.method of dwarfing 
trees is to give the plant no rest, continu- 
ally to disturb its roots and expose them 
to the air, and by every means cramp its 
vitality and luxuriant growth. Certainly 
the result produced is extraordinary, for 
these tiny miniatures have every charac- 
teristic of the full-grown, indeed of the 
aged, tree. With gnarled and twisted 
roots and branches, although the total 
heigbt is often only a few inches, the 
quaint little dwarf stands in a beautiful 
china vase. Some of the most successful 
dwarts are pear-trees and fir-ttrees. The 
older they are the more perfect is their 
grotesqueness, so that such plants as 
these are bequeathed from generation to 
generation. 

Amongst the various characteristic in- 
dustries which by turns called forth our 
special interest I must not omit to mention 
the rearing of silkworms, which affords 
occupation to so large a number of the 
Chinese. Great mulberry orchards are 
cultivated in order to supply “the pre- 
cious ones,” as the hungry worms are 
called, with an unfailing supply of leaves ; 


and as the trees are kept low to enrich 
the foliage, I have seen men and even 
women climb the trees and combine prun- 
ing with gathering by cutting off large 
branches which they throw down, and 
then the women and children pick off the 
leaves, wasting the half-ripe fruit which 
grows along the stem. The fruit, how- 
ever, is insipid even when ripe. The 
branches thus cut are bound in fagots 
and sold as firewood. The leaves must 
be perfectly dry ere they are given to the 
silkworms, which lie in masses in large 
flat baskets, and are fed incessantly. At 
this stage of their existence they resem- 
ble great fat white maggots, and their ap- 
petite is something amazing. 

When first hatched from their tiny 
eggs, these almost invisible atoms, which 
are like morsels of black hair, are supplied 
with fresh food every half-hour. Their 
nurses, ignoring the fact that these crea- 
tures, indigenous to Chinese mulberry- 
trees, are probably able to feed them- 
selves, take the trouble to mince the 
leaves very fine before supplying these 
precious babies. When they are past 
their first infancy they are fed ONLY fwen- 
ty-four times a day. But even this tri- 
fling amount of attention must make it a 
matter of rejoicing when they are so full- 
= as only to require four meals a 

ay. 

Happily, in the course of its hungry life 
each worm takes three days’ sleep for one 
day at a time, at intervals of a week, and 
on each occasion it changes its skin. The 
first skin is black, the second amber-col- 
ored, the third white. But as these little 
creatures are hatched on different days it 
follows that they sleep on different days, 
so there are always plenty of hungry wak- 
ing ones requiring attendance. Indeed, 
from first to last the care bestowed on 
them is incessant, beginning with the 
careful selection of the parent moths — 
only the finest being allowed to survive. 
Each mother moth produces about five 
hundred eggs, which are deposited with 
the greatest regularity on pieces of coarse 
paper. These sheets of paper are gently 
dipped in fresh water and are then hung 
up to dry, being thus left suspended to 
horizontal bamboos all through the au- 
tumn. In December they are removed to 
a room which has been carefully swept, 
and which is subject to all the good in- 
fluences of light andaspect. In February 
the eggs are again washed and are then 
placed on mats, which are spread on bam- 
boo shelves all round the room. Great 





care is taken to secure their house from 
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all bad smells, though it is difficult to con- 
ceive by what standard this subtle matter 
is decided, as the whole Chinese nation 
is apparently altogether devoid of the 
sense of smell. 

The temperature of the silkworm house 
is also carefully regulated, the thermome- 
ter by which it is determined being the 
human body. The attendant is required 
periodically to throw off his raiment, and 
so enter the presence of “the precious 
ones.” Should he thus become conscious 
that the air is damp or cool, he must at 
once bring in a charcoal stove. He must 
specially guard against any breath of wind 
blowing into the house, as this produces 
a disease akin to rheumatism. Should a 
thunderstorm arise he must quickly cover 
all the shelves or trays with sheets of 
very thick paper to lessen the glare of the 
lightning, which is supposed to alarm the 
worms. Unfortunately the roar of the 
thunder cannot be shut out, and these 
little creatures are supposed to be so sen- 
sitive to noise that those who approach 
them must be careful only to whisper with 
bated breath, if indeed any speech be nec- 
essary. Only think what blessed peace 
and quietness one might secure by finding 
summer quarters on a silk-farm, which is 
not only an unusually clean brick house, 
but moreover is isolated in the midst of 
its mulberry groves to secure silence. 
Ceaseless war is also waged against flies, 
which would attack the young worms and 
try to deposit their eggs upon their bod- 
ies. 

One item of attention to the health of 
the young worms consists in a judicious 
change of diet; a little fine flour of rice, 
green peas, and black beans being admin- 
istered as an occasional tonic during their 
thirty-two days of worm-life. Then they 
commence spinniay, and work for about 
five days, when the cocoons are complete, 
and the spinners «-hich have thus pre- 
pared their sarcophagi proceed to trans- 
form themselves into mummy-like chrysae 
lides, vainly hoping to be allowed to await 
their resurrection undisturbed. This, of 
course, is by no means the intention of 
the silk-farmer, who immediately collects 
the cocoons and places them on bamboo 
frames near a slow fire of charcoal, the 
heat of which effectually kills the self-im- 
prisoned spinners, which otherwise would, 
of course, break through the cocoon and 
cut the silk. 

If only the silkworms are as economi- 
cal as their human masters, it might 
soothe their spirits to know that these 
poor little mummies are by no means 
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wasted, for when dexterous human fingers 
have unwound the silken cocoons — pro- 
ducing therefrom the loveliest glossy 
skeins, some golden, some of shining 
whiteness — all the chrysalides are care- 
fully collected, boiled, and eaten, being 
esteemed a great delicacy. 

There appears every reason to believe 
that this whole process has continued un- 
changed from year to year for at least 
forty-five centuries, when (about B.C. 2700) 
it seems to have occurred to the empress 
Si Ling-Chee, the wife of the emperor 
Hungtai, to establish sericulture as a 
definite industry, wherein she and the la- 
dies of her household set the example by 
domesticating the worms which had hith- 
erto wandered at large in the wild mul- 
berry groves. Under her fostering care 
silk fabrics were woven as offerings to 
the national gods. Of course the imperial 
example was quickly followed in all parts 
of the empire when it was found that the 
creatures would flourish, and after the 
death of the empress Si Ling-Chee this 
benefactress of the world was deified, and 
has thenceforth been worshipped as the 
goddess of silkworms. 

To her honor many temples are dedi- 
cated, and “the cocoon festival” in No- 
vember is one of the national holidays 
observed by all good Chinamen, when the 
mandarins and officials are required to 
solemnize a great State service, therein 
following the example which is annually 
set by the empress and the ladies of her 
court at Peking. These repair in state 
to the temple of the lady who discovered 
the use of silk, and they proceed to gather 
leaves from the temple mulberry-trees, the 
empress using golden scissors, and her 
ladies silver ones. When they have fed 
the temple silkworms and offered sacrifice 
to the goddess, they proceed with their 
own delicate fingers to unwind several 
cocoons as an example to all the silk- 
workers. Considering what a practised 
hand is required to unwind these without 
breaking the silk, it is to be feared that 
this imperial labor may not prove alto- 
gether remunerative. However, the in- 
tention is excellent, and, like the emper- 
or’s ploughing at the temple of agriculture, 
it is supposed in a manner to-consecrate 
a vast national industry. 

Various superstitious ceremonies are 
enjoined for the good of the worms. In 
some parts of Britain it is customary to 
bestow very reverential attention on the 
bees, as it is supposed that they will aban- 
don a careless family which neglects to 
inform them of its births, deaths, and 
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marriages. Here the silkworms are quite 
as particular, and far less sympathetic. 
Whoever visits them, including their own 
attendants, must, ere crossing the thresh- 
old, purify himself by dipping a bunch of 
mulberry leaves in water, and therewith 
sprinkling himself. In some districts a 
few grains of sand are sprinkled on the 
head in lieu of water, just as a Moham- 
medan may symbolize his ceremonial ab- 
lutions by a dry rub with sand, when water 
cannot be obtained. The attendants are 
also required to abstain from eating cer- 
tain meats and vegetables while they are 
in waiting on “the precious ones.” Vis- 
its from strangers are generally unwel- 
come, while sick or deformed persons are 
strictly prohibited from coming near. On 
no account must any one mourning for 
the dead approach them till seven weeks 
have elapsed, and on no consideration 
whatever may a woman who shortly hopes 
for an addition to her family enter the 
silkworms’ house. In short, the rearing 
of silkworms, and the care of them, and 
the worship of their discoverer, form a 
very important feature in the life of a vast 
multitude of the sons and daughters of 
Han. C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE following pages record some first 
impressions of the United States during 
a short visit in the autumn of last year. 
It is with not a little misgiving that they 
are offered to the public. So many emi- 
nent men have been to that country lately, 
so much has been said and written of 
their experiences, by themselves and 
others, that the question must almost in- 
evitably arise, What can be left for one, 
who boasts none of their eminence, to say ? 
Indeed, I fear very little. Yet I try to 
console myself with the reflection that no 
object looks quite the same to different 
eyes, and that there are many, very many, 
objects in America. 

Inthe company of two friends I sailed 
from Liverpool one Saturday evening in 
the windy month of September, and early 
on the ninth morning of our voyage we 
made the harbor of New York. The sun 
was rising in the orange-colored east; on 
the western horizon grey level banks of 
mist brooded over the still sleeping city. 
Its towers and pinnacles, indistinctly seen 


through the dim vapor, looked full of maj- 


esty; the city itself on the bosom of the 





still waters might have been a home of 
beauty and poetry. Soon some fishing 
craft came out of the harbor trimming 
their white sails to the breeze; then a 
tender followed, on board of which we 
steamed to the custom-house quay. 

About two hours after Janding the ex- 
amination of our luggage was completed, 
and we found ourselves in a commodious 
two-horsed cab in which we were jolted 
slowly along what must, I suppose, in 
courtesy be called the paved streets of 
New York. In the matter of street pav- 
ing in America the resources of civiliza- 
tion are by no means exhausted. Nothing 
worse than the state of the roadway in 
New York is easily conceivable; nothing 
more hideous than the general aspect of 
the city on close inspection is humanly 
possible. Great square, clean, ugly blocks 
of buildings present themselves in uniform 
and tasteless repetition throughout the 
wearisome monotony of the “long, un- 
lovely streets.” The sidewalks are dis- 
figured with telegraph posts; the sky is 
almost darkened with the dense net-work 
of the wires interlaced overhead. New 
York is nothing but half-a dozen streets 
running north and south for twelve or fif- 
teen miles, and no streets in the civilized 
world are less attractive or so ill adapted 
for the purpose of swift and easy transit. 
A few hours in New York are sufficient to 
enable you to do adequate justice to its 
deformities; alittle longer time is required 
if you wish to examine the most charac- 
teristic product of America, the humanity 
which is found in its streets. 

No type of national life is more distinct 
than that of the American. You cannot 
mistake a genuine Yankee for the repre- 
sentative of any other nationality under 
the sun. In spite of the immense influx 
of emigrants from Europe this remains 
true. The country has an omnivorous 
appetite for fresh colonists, and a diges- 
tion which absorbs and assimilates them 
all, It takes an Irishman or a German 
ianded in the States perhaps a shorter 
time, an Englishman or Scotchman per- 
haps a longer time, to become an Ameri- 
can; but they are all transformed at last. 
It is not so easy to tellin what the change 
consists, as it is to remark the difference. 
Physically there is deterioration. The 
climate withers all; the face becomes dry 
and pinched, the movements slow and 
languid; the speech drawls. There is no 
greater mistake than to imagine that the 
typical American is an energetic being, 
vivid and versatile in mind, restlessly 
eager in the active realization- of his 
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ideas; for in truth he is the slowest, most 
lethargic of men. I remember an Ameri- 
can friend telling me a story of a fellow- 
student in their college days. One of the 
professors found this youth one day seated 
in an attitude, familiar enough to us 
through pictorial representations, which is 
undeniably comfortable but scarcely con- 
ducive to study. ‘I'll tell you what it is, 
professor,” said the student, “I was cut 
out for a loafer.” The professor regarded 
him fora moment with half compassionate 
contempt: “ Well,” he said, “I guess the 
man who cut you out knew his business.” 
I do not mean to say that the American 
is naturally cut out for a loafer, but I do 
say that he has a languid and faded look. 
The enterprise of the States is largely in 
the hands of new settlers. It is they who 
people the distant West where new terri- 
tories are born in a day. The native 
American looks as if he would stop alto- 
gether. When he does exert himself it is 
for the discovery of some new means of 
avoiding trouble. He is a great mechani- 
cal inventor, but he perfects nothing. He 
is not without literary and artistic sensi- 
bility, but he has produced no great work 
of genius. The sustained effort such 
work demands is beyond the compass of 
his powers. That “artistic anamia,” of 
which Dr. Holmes half deprecatingly, half 
deploringly, speaks as a recognized char- 
acteristic of the American man of genius, 
is but an illustration in one department of 
lite of a national apathy and bloodless- 
ness. 

Morally there is a great deal to admire 
in the American. I like his tolerance, his 
frankness, his friendliness, his familiarity, 
his independence. He is uniformly polite. 
He will go out of his way to put you into 
yours. I am afraid, however, he is just a 
little — I hardly dare to say it — snobbish. 
It is a notorious fact, observed since so- 
ciety was first divided into classes, that 
those who claim most eagerly to be ladies 
and gentlemen are precisely those to 
whom prudence, if she were allowed to 


speak, would suggest silence. Everybody | 


in America is a lady or a gentleman, and 
must be styled accordingly. “Are you 
the gentleman to whom | gave my order?” 
you ask the waiter in the hotel. The 
position of a nation which repudiated all 
social distinctions in detence of the simple 
and wheclesome truth of ourcommon man- 
hood and womanhood is intelligible; but 
not so intelligible is this national advocacy 
of a common gentlemanhood and lady- 
hood. No doubt, however, the practice is 
designed to raise the standard of manners. 
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The freedom with which you can speak to 
strangers, and are spoken to by them, is 
delightful; and if you go to the country 
for information, and as a student of its 
life, it is of priceless advantage. One 
word more — what is bestin the American 
character, the real sensibility and tender- 
ness which vibrate beneath the surface, 
and stir now and then a naturally languid 
and self-indulgent race till it thrills with a 
generous enthusiasm, — this the Amer- 
ican does his best to conceal. 

From New York our first move was in 
the direction of Niagara, which we ap- 
proached by way of the Hudson River. 
We sailed up this fine river as far as 
Albany. The colors of the fall glowed 
along the wooded banks and down the 
shoulders of the Catskill Mountains. In 
our moist atmosphere the foliage of sum- 
mer withers from the trees in smouldering 
hues of dusky brown and copper; in the 
dry air of the States it flames with scarlet 
and crimson. No lovelier gradation of 
variegated tints in a scale of warm color 
was well conceivable. A breeze as soft 
as the balmiest of midsummer breathed 
gently in our faces. We passed West 
Point, with its military academy perched 
airily on the rock overlooking the river; 
we passed the spot where Henry Hudson 
anchored on its stream; we passed Jay 
Gould’s house. Each spot was brought 
to our notice by our guide-book with equal 
and undiscriminating emphasis. 

We arrived at Albany, the capital of 
New York state, about six o’clock. Stroll 
ing down the principal street we saw a 
door, as of ashop, open. There appeared 
to be nothing on the premises save a 
number of curious uniforms hung round 
upon the wall. ‘“ Comein, come right in,” 
said a man at the door, as he saw us look 
in and hesitate to enter. ‘* We’re all Ae- 
publicans here. I guess we won’t hurt 
anybody.” “But what is all this?” we 
asked. “This is the headquarters of the 
Republican Unconditionals,” replied the 
man. And then he went on to explain, 
that two or three months before a presi- 
dential election each of the rival parties 
organizes clubs all over the country for 
electioneering purposes, and that this was 
the headquarters of one of the clubs of 
the Republican party. The uniform of 
this particular organization of politicians 
consisted of a white pasteboard helmet 
and a white oilskin tunic with red facings, 
and each member of it owned and carried 
a torch on parade. A demonstration or 
march-out took place two or three times a 
week, ‘The clubs do nothing but demon- 
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strate — this activity exhausts their politi- 
cal functions. We saw enough of these 
strange, boyish, good-humored, and rather 
vulgar displays throughout our journey. 
Wherever we went, north, south, east, and 
west, merchants, lawyers, doctors, arti- 
sans, were careering through the streets 
beneath a flutter of flags and flicker of 
torches in costumes such as might clothe 
the “supers ” for an imposing procession 
on the provincial stage. “ Backward,” 
says the song, 

roll backward, O Time, in your flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-night. 


During the autumn of every fourth year 
this wish is more than fulfilled for the 
American, who is made, and continues to 
be, a child until he gets a new president. 
The Republican “ Unconditionals ” did 
not parade the evening we were at Albany, 
but it was a great occasion with the Dem- 
ocrats. About nine o’clock we strolled 
through the town and up to the Capitol — 
an immense building, erected regardless 
of expense, and not vet completed or paid 
for. All the American State Houses have 
an open passage running through them, 
with offices on either side. Entering at 
one approach we sauntered through the 
long corridor and found that the door at 
the other side opened out on a wide flight 
of steps which descended to the street. 
This street was crowded by an immense 
concourse of people, which lined the pave- 
ment and surged up to the steps of the 
Capitol on which we stood. Rockets 
hissed in the air, and colored lights flared 
from the windows of the houses. A min- 
ute or two afterwards a gentleman came 
out and stood bareheaded on the steps 
beside us. We quickly recognized him, 
by his portraits, to be Grover Cleveland. 
Then drums sounded and the martial 
tread of American politicians, and all the 
Democratic clubs in Albany demonstrated 
before their chosen candidate for the pres- 
idential chair. The procession was com- 
posed of such fantastic creatures as I 
have already described. One club, how- 
ever, disdaining the meretricious orna- 
ment of oil-skins and colored cloth, rested 
their claim to public sympathy exclusively 
upon the possession of white hats. They 
all wore white hats, and the advancing 
column was followed by a cart in which 
was placed an apparatus which threw a 
strong beam of limelight along the line of 
the moving heads. Grover Cleveland 
stood impassive and silent till the whole 
display was at an end. A large, strong- 
built, and, for an American, close-jointed 





man, with high forehead and dull, heavy 
look, his face would be quite uninterest- 
ing save for a certain firmness of purpose 
which is conveyed by the lines of its 
lower half. Clever or brilliant he cannot 
possibly be. Strong and capable as an 
administrator he well may be. One thing 
is noteworthy, he is an American politi- 
cian who doesn’t talk. He never opened 
his lips that evening — he never does if 
he can help it—and he can generally 
help it. Mr. Froude and Mr. Carlyle tell 
us that democratic electors will always 
choose for their leader the eloquent man 
who can flatter them, and that as elo- 
quence is incompatible with statesman- 
ship democracies must founder. This 
rule has been broken for once. Last 
November, America had to choose be- 
tween the most brilliant talker, the great- 
est flatterer,and most restless in inteilect- 
ual vitality of all her politicians, and this 
grave, phlegmatic, silent man who stood 
beside us on the steps of the Capitol at 
Albany; and she chose the latter. As 
Cleveland retired, which he did rapidly, a 
great crowd swarmed up the steps and 
pressed into the building. Children anx- 
ious to shake hands with him followed in 
great numbers. ‘“ Which way did Cleve- 
land go?” said an excited little maiden to 
me, and added without waiting for an 
answer, “I say, hurrah for Cleveland!” 
Perhaps, on the whole, we may say so 
too. 

From Albany a night’s journey by rail 
brought us to Niagara; of its famous falls 
I do not propose to speak. To me they 
were disappointing. 1 am told that if 
you stay a week at Niagara you grow to 
think them sublime; I stayed only two 
days, so the fitting emotions may not have 
had time to develop. These, it should be 
remembered, are only first impressions. 

Boston came next on the programme, 
I like Boston. The newer portion of the 
town is handsome and orderly, and the 
quaint, red-brick houses, sheltered and 
beautified by neighboring trees, which 
clamber up the rising ground of the Tre- 
mont quarter, are truly picturesque. In 
the centre of the town isa well-kept space, 
devoted to horticulture, and adjoining this 
is the “common ” —a hilly enclosure of 
shady walks and open grass. It was the 
longest of the former, stretching from Joy 
Street to Boylston Street, which was, you 
may remember, the scene of one of the 
daintiest pieces of love-making recorded 
in American fiction —the inimitable se- 
quel to the story of the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. 
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When we arrived in Boston we hired a 
cab, and told the driver to show us the 
principal sights. He jumped up on his 
box with alacrity. “I'll take you first,” 
he said, “to see J. L. Sullivan’s house.” 
“Who is he?” we inquired. ‘Never 
heard of J. L.? ” responded cabby. ** Why, 
where do you hail from?” ‘ From En- 
gland,” was the reply. “ Never heard of 
him there? why, he’s our great fighting 
man.” “Rubbish!” said my friend im- 
patiently; ‘*we come to see Boston, a 
great intellectual centre, and the first 
thing you propose to show us is the house 
of a brutal prize-fighter.” Cabby mut- 
tered that the house in question was a 
fine one, and then suggested driving us to 
the market. After this second proposal 
we had to take the matter into our own 
hands and make our own selection. We 
had a long and pleasant drive — first, to 
the busy centre of the town, to the Old 
South Church, to the old State House, to 
Faneuil Hall, with their historic memo- 
ries; then round the suburbs — through 
the cluster of red buildings which forms 
the University of Harvard, past the tree 
beneath whose shadow Washington as- 
sumed command of the republican forces, 
to the house which was for so long the 
quiet home of Longfellow —to the dock- 
yards and arsenal, to Bunker’s Hill. 

At Boston, for the first time on Ameri- 
can soil, you forget that you are in a new 
country with a short history, for the dust 
of heroes has mingled with the earth on 
which we tread. Moses at the Red Sea, 
Leonidas at Thermopyla, to these land- 
marks in the history of freedom age can 
add nothing, from them it can take nothing 
away ; and Prescott, with his “ embattled ” 
townsmen at Bunker Hill, inaugurated a 
new social experiment among men as well 
as a new epoch in the annals of their liber- 
ties. The great experiment, made for the 
first time on an adequate scale, whether a 
people can govern itself has been so far 
successful. And yet I think the success 
might have been steadier, and would cer- 
tainly have hada wider influence abroad, 
if America had escaped from that meta- 
physical stage of national existence in 
which she still remains. It will be a 
great day for that country when her popu- 
lar orators and Californian economists 
have learned that it is a mistake to mix 
metaphysics with politics and economics, 
and that, whether the question at issue be 
one of land nationalism or electoral privi- 
lege, all vaporing about “human rights,” 
“ natural rights of man,” and so forth, is 
as much beside the question as if nowa- 
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days one were to introduce the doctrine 
of the divine rights of kings into an in- 
quiry concerning the relative advantages 
of monarchy and republicanism. We 
also, it may be, are not without need to 
learn the same lesson. The questions be- 
tween rival forms of government, as in- 
deed all others of high political impor- 
tance, can be safely discussed only on the 
broad humane ground of social expedi- 
ency. 

From Boston we returned to New 
York, where I parted temporarily from my 
friends and proceeded to Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. I must pass briefly over my 
visits to these cities — not because they 
were less interesting than those I have 
already described, but because both these 
places have the characteristics of other 
Northern towns, and there is still much I 
wish to say about the South and West. 
You all know what is to be seen in Phil- 
adelphia; you all know that the Decla- 
ration of Independence was first read 
from the steps of Independence Hall, and 
that its noble words are inscribed in the 
vestibule of that building. In spite of the 
grandeur and imposing magnificence of 
portions of the town, it is still in some de- 
gree rustic. The “pleasant woodland 
names ’”’ of the streets, Chestnut Street, 
etc., remind us of the country breezes 
which rocked its cradle. It is perhaps to 
the influence of these breezes that the 
women of Baltimore and Philadelphia 
look so much healthier, as certainly they 
seemed to me to look, than their sisters 
of New York and Boston. 

From Baltimore I went to Washington. 
Washington is laid out on an extensive 
scale, but it is no more than a skeleton 
city. The buildings are what the Ameri- 
cans call “elegant.” It is a well-ordered 
and well-kept city, artificially endowed 
with objects of interest, only Providence 
has not fallen in with the designs of its 
founders. There is little trade, and a 
small, purposeless population. I went of 
course to the Capitol, where it seems to 
me internal comfort and convenience are 
rather sacrificed to general effect. The 
rooms in actual use are small. But it is 
something for an insignificant mortal to 
have stood in such a large building. Size 
counts for something. Even Mr. Ruskin 
admits that it is impossible to be quite 
indifferent to St. Peter’s when you know 
that the acanthus leaves on the capitals 
are measured by feet. 

I rejoined my two companions at a 
place than which none is more interesting 
in later American history, Harper’s Ferry. 
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The busy activities of that little town are 
silent now, its streets are dirty and de- 
serted, and the appearance of their squalor 
and neglect disfigures one of the fairest 
scenes of nature. The government arse- 
nal, so famous once, has been long dis- 
used, and the ground on which it stood was 
advertised for sale. John Brown’s fort is 
an unsightly ruin. And yet I should not 
have liked to omit a visit to a place so 
closely associated with famous names and 
inspiring deeds. I crossed the river and 
climbed the steep sides of the Maryland 
heights. From that eminence a panorama 
is spread before the eye, unrivalled in in- 
terest and beauty. To the north and 
northwest stretches a wide, billowy cham- 
paign to the confines of Pennsylvania, 
rich, fruitful, and beneficent. Beneath 
our feet the Potomac makes music among 
the rough stones which served so often 
the passage of armies, whilst southwards, 
far as the eye could reach, overlooked by 
the strong guardianship of the Blue Ridge 
to the left and the Great North Moun. 
tains to the right, gleamed like a braid 
of silver the waters of the Shenandoah, 
as they flow through the fair Virginian 
valley to which they lend their name. No 
mountain guardianship could preserve 
that quiet valley from the “red rain” 
which fell not to make its harvests grow. 
From 1860 to 1864 the tide of war ebbed 
and flowed through it incessantly. Inthe 
great struggle between the Northern and 
Southern forces, the .strategical impor- 
tance of the Shenandoah valley was im- 
mense. It runs for nearly two hundred 
miles in a southwesterly direction, with 
scarcely a gap in the protecting bulwark 
of its mountain barriers. But the egress 
from the valley to the north would bring 
an invading army sixty miles in the rear 
of Washington, and would therefore out- 
flank the capital of the Union; the pas 
sage of a Northern army, on ihe other 
hand, through the valley would be a march 
away from Richmond. It was necessary 
for the troops of the Union to command 
the Shenandoah ; it was the object of the 
Confederates to prevent this. So rich 
was the valley in its ‘ well filled barns, 
its cattle, and its busy mills,” that South- 
ern armies lived on it for years, till at last 
the decree went forth that it must be 
cleared not of rebels alone but of the 
means it furnished for their subsistence ; 
and Grant sent out the memorable word 
to “eat out Virginia clear and clean, so 
that the crows flying over it for the bal- 
ance of this season will have to carry 
their provender with them.” 
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We had intended to drive through this 
valley, but the road was so dusty we pre- 
ferred the train. We stopped at Charles- 
ton, the little town where John Brown 
met his death. We went into the State 
House where the trial took place, and 
heard the details of it re-told by a South- 
erner with passionate antagonism against 
the outlaw. A little distance off had been 
raised the gallows where the brave spirit 
of the “ grizzly fighter” left its body, but 
only to animate and inspire the friends 
of freedom, and to march with their ar- 
mies to victory. 

Through the whole of the Southern 
States, but notably through Virginia, ev- 
erything dates from the war. The change 
which it effected was pot so much a 
change as a revolution, The old Vir- 
ginia has disappeared, never to return. 
We can hardly now recover by imagina: 
tion a picture of the Southern planter in 
the days of his ascendency. Proud, care- 
less, and at ease, born not to produce but 
to consume, he lived upon his broad do- 
mains as a king over his dusky troops of 
slaves. In a land where free labor was 
degraded, too haughty or too indolent to 
work, he trained his sons, as he was 
trained himself, to despise the exertion of 
honorable toil. Rich, and firmly rooted in 
his position, his influence determined for 
generations the policy of his country, till 
the election of the first Republican presi- 
dent, a quarter of a century ago, startled 
him in his thoughtless security. When 
the waves of the war which followed had 
ebbed away, he raised his head a ruined 
and discredited man. His fortune wasall 
but annihilated. Perhaps he might have 
recovered something of his.old position 
had he remained on his ancestral soil. 
But, too proud to suffer the humiliation 
of being seen to work where he had long 
lived at ease, he parted with what re- 
mained of his possessions, and, seeking a 
new fortune in other lands, bade an in- 
dignant farewell to the rich valleys and 
proud heights of his beautiful state. The 
descendants of the few planters who re- 
mained soon broke through the old lines 
of social cleavage by intermarriage with 
the mean whites — the po’ white trash — 
with whom their fathers would not have 
deigned to associate, and the mischievous 
social ascendency of pre-secession days 
was at an end forever. Last November, 
for the first time since before the great 
days of Lincoln, a candidate representing 
the policy of the South was elected to the 
| presidential chair. A fear has been ex- 
| pressed in some quarters that this (recent) 
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election may bring back with it the dan- 
gerous rule of the past; and it was not the 
least unworthy of the many pitiful elec- 
tioneering devices of the rival candidate 
that he sought, as it was not too euphe- 
mistically described, to “wave the bloody 
shirt,” and excite the old feelings of an 
tagonism between North and South. But 
the fear is baseless as a dream. The past 
can never be restored. In my journey 
through the old area of the Southern Con- 
federacy I saw enough, indeed, of the at- 
titude and temper of the people to let me 
know that those feelings are by no means 
dead which awoke into passionate life 
during the long war of the secession. The 
embers of its furious fires still burn with 
a dull red glow, but the points of concen- 
tration have long since disappeared to 
which they might once have been collected 
to revive by mutual contact into flame. 
To restore the ascendency of the South 
to-day would be just as impossible as it 
was found impossible in the eighteenth 
century to reseat the Stuart princes upon 
their forfeited throne. Analyze the out- 
break of the rebellion of the slave States 
as you please, it was, after all, but the 
continuance, and the close, of that great 
conflict whose commencement for the last 
time reddened our English soil with blood. 
It was the despairing struggle of authority 
against freedom, of privilege against de- 
mocracy, when the lineal descendants of 
the old Cavaliers matched bravely their 
unequal arms against the full-grown 
strength of that gaunt but mighty Titan 
who lay two centuries ago in the loins of 
Puritanism. ‘The questions first raised at 
Edgehill were at last conclusively settled 
for the whole English-speaking race when 
Lee had been routed at Gettysburg and 
Sherman had marched through Georgia 
to the sea. 

Luray, in the Shenandoah valley, is be- 
ing made famous by a limestone cave, one 
of those vast subterranean caverns which 
seem to honeycomb the whole region. 
Not so large as the Mammoth Caves of 
Kentucky, where one may wander for a 
whole day without retracing a single step, 
the cave at Luray is excelled by none, so 
1 am told, in the extent and variety of its 
formations. I went to visit it with a 
stranger who was staying at the same 
hotel. ‘The guide received us at the en- 
trance and shook hands with that amiable 
frankness which makes transatlantic life 
so pleasant. We wandered through the 
vast and beautiful chambers ; some of the 
limestone deposits delicate almost to 
transparency, like the texture of the light- 
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est shawl; others solid stalagmites or 
stalactites, which may have endured fora 
millennium. 

My stranger companion stopped sud- 
denly. “So God Almighty made all this 
in six days,” he said. “ Devil a bit,” re- 
torted the guide; ‘“we’ve got mixed up 
somehow about that.” These remarks 
started a conversation which was carried 
on till it embraced abstruse points of di- 
vinity. Both the guide and the stranger 
were strong advocates of free agency, and 
repudiated the hyper-Calvinism of some 
of the American sects. ‘“ But what beats 
me,” said the guide, “is why God made 
the devil.” ‘He had no business to do 
so,” said the stranger frankly; “I can’t 
excuse my Maker.” I humbly objected 
that if he credited the Bible story at all he 
would find that God did not create a devil 
but a great angel, and that if my friend 
held to the doctrine of free agency, he 
could not complaian if the issue of that 
creation had turned out worse than was 
expected. My remark provoked a loud 
laugh from the guide, a clap on the shoul- 
der and a dig in the ribs, which I regarded 
as so many tributes to my skill in theolog- 
ical dialectic. ‘ Boys,” he said, “it does 
me good to have a conversation like this.” 

This incident occurred on Sunday, and 
on the evening of the same day I attended 
an African service. The barber of the 
hotel, a colored man, was a deacon of the 
little church, to which he guided me with 
a lantern on one of the darkest nights I 
was ever abroad in. There is a college 
for the training of colored preachers at 
Harper’s Ferry, where the officiating min- 
ister of this evening had been trained. 
He had been a slave in his youth, and 
learned to read by stealth when it was 
penal for a negro to possess a book. If 
his style was a little rambling his address 
was frank and earnest. “ Love your ene- 
mies ” was the text ; it was not easy, but — 
“the Saviour done it,” he said with quiet 
simplicity. An interesting feature of the 
service was the method by which the col- 
lection was obtained. After the sermon 
was Over, two deacons got up and stood 
behind a table placed immediately below 
the pulpit. The men sat together on the 
right side of the church and the women 
on the left. One deacon then said, ** Now 
I want five dollars from the men;” and 
the other added, ** And I want the same 
from the women.” Then they all began 
to sing a hymn. Still no one moved. 
They sang another hymn, and at the close 
of it I rose and started the collection with 
a ten-dollar bill. “* We’re getting on pretty 
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well this side,” said the deacon of the 
males, knowingly. Another hymn was 
sung without much effect; but later on a 
stirring melody about “seeing de fine 
white horses when de bridegroom comes,” 
broke down the reserve, and when they 
came to the verse, — 


Drive ’em down to Jordan when de bride- 
groom comes, 


the dimes and nickels rattled down upon 
the collection table with agreeable music. 
The sum collected was large for the re- 
sources of the congregation, and reflected 
credit upon the dark-skinned worshippers. 

I saw a good deal of the negro in the 
Southern States. Not a white man south 
of the Potomac can be found to say a 
good word for his colored neighbor, who 
in his eyes is stupidly lazy and deceitful. 
I did not find him so. Wherever I met 
the negro I found him obliging, intelli- 
gent, and, on the whole, a steady worker. 
I attended his services, I examined his 
schools, I saw him at work on the railway 
and in the fields, I followed him to the 
public courts, and I can say confidently 
that he is not the degraded outcast he is 
sometimes pictured. ‘Go,’ said one 
Southerner in Savannah, “to the police 
court on Monday morning, and see how 
the niggers spend their Sunday.” “At 
what time?” I asked. “ At eight o’clock,” 
said my informant. I wentateighto’clock. 
There were eizht convictions for offences 
of the previous day; four of the culprits 
were white, and four were colored. I 


never saw a brighter lot of children than. 


the dusky little figures sitting in the 
‘schoolroom at Asheville, North Carolina, 
and slowly spelling out the not inspiriting 
words, “A hog can run.” The negro is 
eager to learn, and is steadily improving 
his position. But the old antagonism of 
the races is as strong as ever, if, indeed, 
not stronger than ever. Relations, un- 
justifiable enough, but equally natural in 
the old days of negro bondage, which 
led often to a Southern planter having to 
number his sons and daughters among 
his slaves, no longer fuse the races into 
one. The black man is despised as of 
old, and no one hails him as a brother. 
His children must go to separate schools 
— he must travel by separate cars on the 
railway. Will it be so always with these 
six millions of free citizens of the Amer- 
ican republic? It is a grave and difficult 
question. Ductile, plastic, impression- 
able, the negro takes the mould of his 
surroundings. In the north he is a Yan- 
kee, in Florida he is half a Spaniard, in 
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Louisiana he is almost wholly French. 
In an alien land, at least, he has not the 
independent vitality which gains respect 
for its originality and strength ; at best he 
is but a weak imitator of his old enslav- 
ers. What may be the future of the dark 
continent and its inhabitants is one of 
the great problems of the world. But it 
is my own conviction that the tribes and 
peoples which have heen sold from it into 
slavery will never reach the height of per- 
fect manhood in the countries of their 
exile until the race from which they spring 
develops a new endemic civilization in 
Africa. And if ever the curse is to be 
lifted which has lain so long upon those 
thick-lipped sons of Ham, the new experi- 
ment with the African must be made in 
his own magnificent home. 

From the Shenandoah valley we crossd 
the fine highlands of North Carolina, and 
reached the seaboard of the Southern 
States at Charleston. Charleston is an 
attractive place. It lies so low that seen 
from the harbor it appears to float upon 
the ocean, and reminds one of Venice. 
The harbor is protected by the formida- 
ble rock of Fort Sumter at its mouth, and 
the sandy bulwark at Sullivan’s Island. 
Walking along the shore of the latter the 
resemblance to Venice is completed in 
our minds as we recall the delightful 
stretches of the Lido. We drove round 
Charleston and its pretty surroundings. 
One point of interest is the famous Mag- 
nolia Cemetery, about two miles from the 
town. All the trees along the southern 
seaboard are draped with long festoons of 
a dry grey moss, so that the branches of 
even the stiffest appear to droop with a 
tender and sorrowful grace. And here we 
see what we see in so many towns of the 
Union, and on a greater scale in the na- 
tional burying places at Washington, Get- 
tysburg, or Vicksburg, a spot kept sacred 
and separate for the graves of those who 
lost their lives in the war. Here at 
Charleston is a wide inclosuve where rest 
the remains of the Confederate dead. A 
simple soldiers’ monument; and to right 
and left of it, with narrow headstones to 
mark the name and regiment and death- 
date of each, are ranged the long lines of 
the slain. Side by side they lie, as close 
almost as once they stood in the serried 
ranks of battle. It is a touching and 
memorable sight. I know nothing quite 
like it in any other country. Long hence, 
when the travellers of a later born genera- 
tion spell out the letters on the crumbling 
stones which seem still so fresh to-day, 
they will know that through all the years 
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of their civil strife, in South as well as 
North, the citizens of the American re- 
public never allowed the coarse brutality 
of war to weaken the noble sentiment 
which guards the sanctity of human life, 
but that for them the memory of each 
fallen soldier was precious, and his name 
not to be forgotten. 

The aspect of the country from Charles- 
ton southwards is interesting, but scarcely 
noteworthy. Huge stretches of uncleared 
forest of live-oak and pine alternate with 
the soft snow of the cotton-fields, in which 
the dark-skinned gatherers of the wool 
stand out in pleasing contrast, and the 
marshy savannahs of the rice plantations. 
All trains in America are slow, like the 
movements of the people, but in the South 
they wriggle like wounded snakes along 
the ill-jointed and uneven tracks. The 
dust was intolerable, and the heat began 
to be oppressive; but in spite of these 
drawbacks to locomotion in the Southern 
States we pushed still southwards to ob- 
tain at least a glimpse of Florida. After 
spending a Sunday in Savannah we moved 
on to Jacksonville, crossed the St. John’s 
River and took the train to St. Augustine. 
In Floridaa breath from the tropics warms 
the air. The line from Jacksonville to 
St. Augustine is a narrow-gauge line cut 
through the primeval forest. The journey 
is like passing through the palm-house at 
Kew Gardens, the breezes are so heavy 
with the scent of sub-tropical vegetation. 
The cleared soil is still matted with palmy 
growths, and palms and palmettos spring 
“up side by side with live-oak and pine. 
When we returned by the same route it 
was evening, and the fireflies sailed 
through the silent southern night. 

In St. Augustine we stand within the 
limits of the oldest European settlement, 
with the doubtful exception of Sante Fé, 
in the United States. I had wished to 


see it. Itis unlike anything else in Amer- 
ica. Memories of Europe linger here. 


The old world is face to face with the 
new, and the ghosts of its dead passions 
and departed glories haunt the streets. 
You wander into the old Huguenot church- 
yard, and look sadly at the indecipherable 
slabs; you stand upon the fort raised by 
the strong hand of Spain, still bearing the 
naine and arms of her king. Thereis a 
Moorish tower upon the cathedral, where 
the Catholic worship which superseded 
the Protestantism of the annihilated col- 
ony of France still survives. There is no 
other spot upon American soil, which 
“ gathers the ages and nations in its wide 
embrace,” or reads to us in the irony of 
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its history so many lessons upon the fate 
which awaits alike the faiths and the fame 
of men. Discovered by the devout Cath- 
olic on the festival of St. Augustine, first 
settled under the inspiration, if not by the 
advice, of the austere autocrat of Geneva © 
himself, it became a centre of Castilian 
chivalry in the greatest days of Spain. 
And now what remains? Of the proud 
might of Catholic Spain, a few stones re- 
maining one upon another; of the pas- 
sionate faith of the Huguenot, a few name- 
less graves; whilst above these desolate 
memorials of so much that once was great 
and strong tower the luxurious hotels in 
which the pleasure-loving descendants of 
the Puritans fritter away their idle hours, 
or seek vainly a renewal of the health they 
have ruined in excess. 

We returned to Jacksonville, and thence 
along the coast line of Florida, stopping 
at Pensacola, to New Orleans. 

Here I parted from my friends, and 
started alone for Chicago. It took me 
from Monday afternoon until Wednesday 
morning by uninterrupted travelling to get 
there. As the distance is only nine hun- 
dred and fifteen miles, you can judge of 
our rate of progression. ‘The first night 
of our journey was hot with southern 
closeness, and throughout the sleeping- 
car the mosquitos hummed fiercely round 
the berths; the last morning the frost lay 
crisp and hoar upon the ground, as the 
train swept past the trim suburb Mr. Pull- 
man has honored with his own name, and 
glided into the station at Chicago. Noth- 
ing I saw in America impressed me more 
than this city. I had not conceived of 
anything so fine, so really inspiriting in 
its greatness and enterprise. Leautiiul it 
is not, for nothing that the craft or enter- 
prise of man has reared upon American 
soil is truly beautiful; but there is dignity 
in the long lines of the tree-bordered ave- 
nues, and the vistas of the stately streets. 
And to think of the activity displayed in 
the great reconstruction! Fourteen years 
ago, when fire laid the city in ruins, a 
population of three hundred thousand 
souls was rendered homeless; to-day the 
population of Chicago, with its suburbs, 
must approach three-quarters of a mil- 
lion. There is no one —no American — 
who does not take pride in Chicago, and 
regard with as much awe as an American 
is capable of feeling, the spectacle of its 
prodigious and unexampled development. 
And yet it is not America alone which 
should be proud; for it was not America 
alone, it was the whole civilized world, 
which raised this phoenix city from the 
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ashes of the old. To-day the population 
of Chicago is not yet American; it is Ger- 
man, Scandinavian, Irish, English. . You 
hear all Teutonic tongues in the streets. 
The first person who spoke to me after 
my arrival was a woman, who asked for a 
direction, and addressed me in Norwe- 
gian. The names above the stores are 
two-thirds German. The women have 
still the round freshness and bloom of the 
Teutonic type; the sap of the Old World 
is not yet dried out of the faces of the men. 
The inevitable change no doubt will come. 
The men will soon wither into Americans, 
and the beautiful women of Chicago will 
learn to eat five meat meals a day. 

But at the present hour nothing is more 
amazing than this queen of the West, and 
her immense and unwearied activities. 
Thirty trunk lines, with their countless 
affluents and tributaries, empty and refill 
their cars in her depots. As in the days 
of her imperial dominion all roads in the 
civilized world led to Rome, so do all the 
new highways of American civilization 
lead to Chicago. Along these iron arte- 
ries of commerce the wealth of a whole 
nation is poured into her lap. The for- 
ests of the North pile high her quays with 
timber; the prairies of the West fill her 
storehouses with grain; the cattle from a 
thousand plains are gathered in her yards. 
Her wide arms are ever open; she receives 
and distributes all. Upon the sands of 
her storm-swept mere she sits a queen, 
waiting only the crown of sovereignty. 

From Chicago I went back direct to 
New York, arriving just in time to witness 
a final Republican effort on behalf of Mr. 
Blaine. Through a dense crowd a pro- 
cession such as | have already described 
commened to march past my hotel about 
half past nine o’clock in the evening; I 
heard dreamily the shouts of the last files 
of the processionists from my bedroom at 
two o’clock in the morning. It seems to 
me that the old political divisions in Amer- 
ica are rapidly giving place to new, anda 
popular appeal on the question of free 
trade, if not imminent, cannot long be 
delayed. ‘* What we want in America,” 
said a manufacturer, “is farmers. We 
have enough manufacturers.” ‘ Yes, my 
friend,” I replied; “and when the im- 
mense West is peopled and your farmers 
control the elections, they will not, to en- 
rich you, consent to pay six hundred per 
cent. duty for every blanket on their bed, 
or three hundred per cent. for every but- 
ton on their coat.” There will then be 
only two alternatives — free trade, or rup- 
ture of the Union. 








SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 


Before the next evening had closed in 
I was on my way home. I first saw New 
York beneath an orange glow of dawn, I 
saw it last against a crimson blaze of sun- 
set. As far as the sun which kindled 
those skies had travelled since he bade 
good-night to England, so far would he 
again travel ere he said good-morning to 
San Francisco. No thought brings with 
it a keener sense of the extent of the 
American:continent, of its immense, its 
almost limitless, resources. 

What will be the future of the United 
States? Whocantell? The veil of Isis 
is drawn across the destiny of that vast 
and busy commonwealth in heavy and im- 
penetrable folds. The history of the 
American people exhibits such strong and 
baffling contrasts as must surely disturb 
the most reckless adventurer in the field 
of amateur prophecy. No nation ever 
presented to the world a less united front, 
or seemed to inclose elements more di- 
verse and irreconcilable, yet none has 
defended its national unity with more 
stubborn and indomitable resolution. No 
nation has produced for its highest posts 
men more pure, or greater in the prime 
elements of simple manhood — none has 
been disgraced by statesmen more cor- 
rupt. No nation ever lavished upon those 
who have ministered to its progress in 
the arts of war and peace more abundant 
honor — none has dismissed and degraded 
its public servants with more ungenerous 
and petulant impatience. No nation ever 
fought for a great cause with loftier or 
more unselfish courage —it is the same 
nation which has developed from its own 
experience a word which has enlarged our 
Anglo-Saxon vocabulary with a new name 
for craven and white-livered panic. No 
nation ever taught the world a deeper les- 
son in what constitutes the true dignity 
and greatness of a State—none has al- 
lowed its own politics to degenerate into 
such a mixture of vulgarity and childish- 
ness. No nation has produced jurists 
who have done more to animate the form 
of law with the spirit of humanity and 
truth —in none have the guardians of 
justice bartered it for gold in more shame- 
less or cynical betrayal. No nation has a 
shorter history —none is more mature. 
It is the same with the individual and the 
race. The young American has no child- 
hood, the race has had no youth; new 
without freshness, old without antiquity. 
Who would care to forecast the future of 
a country and a people of which such 
things must be said? 

And yet when criticism has done its 
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worst, and the faults of the American 
republic have been most unsparingly ex- 
posed, of one thing its history assures us 
well — that the same patient and unwea- 
ried spirit, which has guided the toilsome 
march of mankind from its Eastern birth- 
place, and touched with heroic fire the 
souls of men when there was work for 
heroes to accomplish, has not forsaken 
our race in the confused and novel life of 
its Western home. In the great crises of 
its destiny America has not yet failed. 
When brave hearts have been called for 
to resist and tender hearts to suffer, the 
courage and the sacrifice have not been 
called forin vain. The history of Amer- 
ica for another hundred years no one 
would venture to anticipate. It may be 
that the West will struggle with the East 
as the North has struggled with the South, 
not in the like sanguinary conflict, but 
with equal and more successful determi- 
nation to be separate. Or it may be that 
the manifest destiny of the great republic 
will consolidate its rule, and enlarge its 
dominion, until one law prevails from 
Panama to Labrador. Yet whatever be 
the changes of the future, if its citizens 
are but true to the splendid principles on 
which their State was founded, and choose, 
like their “ symbol bird,” the clear, upper 
air of purity and freedom — which nations 
neither rise to without struggle, nor fall 
from without death —then the political 
and social evolution of the New World 
may still guide the Old towards finer issues 
of beneficence and peace. 


From Nature. 
HYDROPHOBIA. 
*Ydpopo3iavy Greci appellant: 
morbi. 
ONCE more M. Pasteur is attracting the 
attention of the civilized world by his bril- 
liant investigations. The disease which 
he hopes to prevent and ultimately to 
erase from the records of human misery 
is happily rare, but those who have 
watched it know that it is one of the most 
terrible in its effects, and that it is incura- 
ble by any means at present known. So 
strange are its symptoms and its course, 
that it has been asserted to be no real 
malady but a mere result of fright and 
superstition.* But of its reality there is 
unhappily no room for serious question. 


miserrimum genus 


.* So, in the last century, Sir Isaac Pennington, Re- 
gius Professor of Physic at Cambridge, and in recent 
times Prof. Mashka, of Prague. 
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It never arises of itself. Like small- 
pox and syphilis, it is always the result of 
contagion, and the method and conditions 
of its transference from rabid dogs or 
other animals to man are well known. 
Hitherto the only chance, when a human 
being has been bitten by a mad dog, has 
been to remove or isolate or destroy the 
virus by suction, or ligature, or cautery. 
And it has been doubted whether these 
methods are really successful even when 
the disease does not manifest itself after- 
wards. For there is often reasonable 
doubt as to the nature of the disease in 
the biter. All vicious dogs are not “ mad,” 
and all mad dogs are not truly rabid. 
And when, as often happens, the dog has 
been at once destroyed, it is impossible 
to supply deficiencies of previous obser- 
vation. Moreover, when bitten by arabid 
dog, the sufferer may yet escape, for the 
teeth may only have grazed the skin, and 
not penetrated to the living tissues be- 
neath, or the poisonous saliva may have 
been mechanically wiped off by the cloth- 
ing which the teeth have pierced. As 
with the venom of snakes, so with the 
saliva of rabid dogs; it is not enough for 
it to be spread over the skin, for that will 
not absorb it, nor even to be swallowed 
and taken into the stomach, for there, as 
physiologists say, it is still “outside the 
body,” and, before it can be absorbed, 
undergoes such changes by the process of 
digestion, as kill the germs or decompose 
the chemical compound, The virus must 
be introduced into the living tissues be- 
fore it can be carried over the whole body 
by the channels of the lymph and blood, 
and reach the central nervous system, on 
which it exerts its characteristic poison- 
ous action. But, when once so intro- 
duced, there is every reason to believe 
that the terrible effects are constant and 
uniform. The state of the receiver of the 
venom at the time may probably modify 
the rapidity of absorption, as is the case 
with stimulants and with poisonous drugs ; 
but so far as we know there is no power 
in the most healthy organism by which 
the subtle venom, once absorbed, can be 
neutralized or thrown out. The meth- 
ods above mentioned * — suction by the 
mouth or by cupping-glasses, ligature, and 
caustics or the actual cautery — all aim at 
getting the poison out before it has been 
absorbed. Often they come too late, often 
they are impracticable or ineffectual from 


* These are what were known to the ancients: ‘Si 
rabiosus canis est, cucurbitula virus ejus extrahendum 
est. Deinde... vulnus adurendum est.’? Celsus de 
Medicin4, lib. v., cap. xxvii., § 2. 
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the first. However long the time of “ in- 
cubation” may be, the interval between 
the reception of the virus and its spread 
over the body, no method of preventing 
the terrible result is known. The length 
of incubation is far longer than itis in the 
case of small-pox, of cow-pox, of syphilis, 
and other known contagions. In two- 
thirds of the cases collected by Prof. Bol- 
linger, of Munich, ihe interval of incuba- 
tion was under two months; and probably 
it never extends to so long a period as 
was formerly supposed. The length of 
this period makes it almost certain that 
we have to do, not with a mere chemical 
compound, as in the case of subcutaneous 
injection of morphia, and probably of the 
cobra-poison, but with a “ particulate con- 
tagium,” like that of small-pox and chick- 
en-pox, with a living and growing organ- 
ism, like those of relapsing fever and of 
anthrax. 

Whatever the conclusions to which pa- 
thologists will at last be led on these 
points, the important fact remains that 
there is an interval of days or months in 
which the latent plague, established in the 
patient’s body, but not yet ripe for mis- 
chief, may be attacked. 

Experience has shown that it cannot be 
mechanically removed by any surgical 
Operation, nor chemically neutralized or 
destroyed by any drug. The oniy prom- 
ising path of investigation is to seek for 
some method of forestalling the action of 
the virus by rendering the organism unfit 
for its action, as patriots have ravaged 
their fields and burnt their towns to save 
their country from an invading army. 

By this method Jenner robbed small-pox 
of most of its terror and almost all its 
danger, so that where Jennerian vaccina- 
tion is thoroughly carried out, as in the 
German army and in Ireland, small-pox 
is practically extinct. 

Pasteur’s method of dealing with hy- 
drophobia is avowedly based on the prac- 
tice of vaccination; but it is not the mere 
introduction of the poison in a way that 
makes its effects less dangerous, like the 
inoculation of small-pox practised in the 
last century. Nor is it exactly analogous 
to Jenner’s vaccination, although that term 
is appropriated by Pasteur himself. For 
in vaccination an allied disease (or possi- 
bly small-pox itself, greatly modified by 
long transmission through other organ- 
isms) is inoculated. In either case the 
course and symptoms of cow-pox are dis- 
tinct from those of the more serious dis- 
ease against which it protects. Butin the 
case of hydrophobia, as in that of “ chick- 
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en-plague ” and anthrax, the poison of the 
same disease is transmitted through a 
succession of “bearers” until it is so 
modified that it may be safely inoculated, 
and thus the altered virus protects from 
that which is unmodified. 

The “bearers ” chosen for these exper- 
iments were rabbits. The test of the re- 
sult was made, not upon human beings but 
upon dogs, for M. Pasteur is a philanthro- 
pist first and a zoophilist after. Fifty 
dogs were inoculated with modified virus 
obtained from the bodies* of rabbits 
which had themselves been affected with 
rabies by inoculation. Would a dog thus 
inoculated show the ordinary symptoms 
of the disease? Would it, if bitten by a 
rabid dog, or designedly inoculated with 
the unmodified venom of rabies, be pro- 
tected? Would it, if infected with the 
modified virus after such direct inocula- 
tion, still be safe from its effects? The 
results have, so far, proved the affirmative 
to each of these questions. None of the 
“vaccinated” dogs showed signs of the 
dreaded disease. 

Then came two cases of human beings 
bitten by mad dogs who were sent up to 
M. Pasteur in Paris from their homes in 
Alsace. One of them, a grocer named 
Vone (? Wohn), had escaped without rup- 
ture of the skin, and was sent home with 
the comfortable assurance that he had 
never been infected with the disease. The 
other, a boy of nine years old, had been 
terribly worried on the 4th of last July; 
not only bitten in parts covered by his 
clothes but also on the hands. He was 
rescued covered with foam, and bleeding 
from no less than fourteen wounds. 
There was no question that the dog was 
mad, and in all human probability this 
child, Joseph Meister, was doomed to a 
certain and horrible death. Such was the 
opinion of the eminent pathologist, M. 
Vulpian, and he was supported in this 
judgment by Dr. Grancher. 

‘Under these circumstances M. Pasteur 
felt himself justified in applying the means 
to this suffering fellow-creature, which 
had already proved efficacious in the case 
of brutes.f 

The inoculations were made with a sub- 
cutaneous needle, began on the 7th, and 
were concluded on the 16th of July. * Con- 


* Not the marrow, as the 7imes states, but the 
spinal cord, moedlle épiniére. 

+t **La mort de cet enfant paraissant inévitable, je 
me décidai, non sans de vives et cruelles inquiétudes, 
on doit bien le penser, 4 tenter sur Joseph Meister la 
méthode qui m’avait constamment réussi chez les 
chiens.”” (Comptes Rendus de Académie des Scie 
ences, October 26, 1885.) 
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trol experiments” were made with the 
same injections upon rabbits, and proved 
that the virus was active. Moreover, 
since the effects of the modified virus, 
when introduced into an unprotected ani- 
mal, are rapid and severe, and its period 
of incubation extremely short, the result 
of the attempt to rescue the child from a 
horrible death would soon be apparent. 
If he had died of hydrophobia, it would 
probably have been within a month. If 
he survived this period there was every 
reason to hope that he would be as much 
protected against its future manifestation 
as the dogs which had been tested before. 

Joseph Meister was in perfect health at 
the end of August, at the end of Sep- 
tember, and at the end of October. M. 
Pasteur believes that he is safe from hy- 
drophobia for the rest of his life. 

If similar cases should be followed by 
similar results, medical science has for 
the first time a method of combating a 
frightful and incurable disease.* But be- 
yond this, by inoculating dogs, as infants 
should be vaccinated, they will be ren- 
dered insusceptible to rabies. Any mad 
dog will be destroyed, and the dogs he 
has bitten will escape. Thus the disease 
may, it is hoped, be extirpated altogether. 

These, however, are but hopes; at pres- 
ent the whole question is sub judice. 
Other competent observers must repeat 
the experiments, and every result must 
be submitted to searching criticism. This 
is no slight on M. Pasteur, it is only wor- 
thy respect to his genius and his skill. 
For the credentials of the champion who 
has undertaken the task of ridding the 
world of this horrible plague of hydropho- 
bia are well known. 

M. Louis Pasteur won his spurs as a 
chemist. It was his discovery of remark- 
able forms of crystallization of racemic 
acid which first made his name known, 
and which gave M. Renan the opportunity 
for the exquisite raillery with which the 
man of letters welcomed the man of sci- 
ence to the Academy. 

In dealing with the disease of silk- 
worms in the south of France, Pasteur 
first handled a physiological problem, and 
his thoroughness of research, fertility of 
resource, and felici:y in experiments ended 
in the best result — practical success as the 
result of strietly scientific investigation. 

Pasteur subsequently investigated the 
so-called cholera of domestic fowls, and 
by the method of “ attenuated ” inocula- 

* One other patient, a shepherd boy, who was bitten 


while gallantly attacking a rabid dog, has been inocue 
lated, and the result is to be seen. 
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tion has succeeded in protecting them 
from a destructive epidemic. 

His far larger and more important work 
on the prevention of splenic fever (char- 
bon or anthrax), the most destructive 
plague among cattle, has had important 
and useful results. It has in all probabil- 
ity saved countless multitudes of sheep 
and oxen in France. In Algeria the re- 
sults were less satisfactory, and also in 
Hungary. On the other hand Dr. Roy 
found the method valuable in La Plata. 
The results of Pasteur’s experiments on 
“ pig-typhoid” have also been criticised, 
and not without reason, by Prof. Klein. 
It is foolish for newspaper correspon- 
dents to attribute hesitation in accepting 
scientific results to jealousy. Much scru- 
tiny will benecessary. Adverse criticism 
will be welcomed. M. Pasteur’s fame 
stands in no need of artificial protection. 

His past achievements are great; his 
last attempt was prudent in conception, 
and carried out with untiring zeal and 
admirable care. It deserves to succeed. 
If so, he will again receive the applause 
of the civilized world; if not, he will have 
the sympathy and respect of every pathol- 
ogist. 

It is melancholy to reflect that it would 
be practically impossible for any duly 
qualified man in England to repeat, to 
confirm, or to correct his results. We 
must wait till a wiser and more humane 
public opinion repeals the present restric- 
tions upon investigations like Pasteur’s. 


From St. Stephen’s Review. 
THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 


THE coming of age of Henry Pelham 
Archibald Douglas Pelham Clinton, Duke 
of Newcastle, is an event in the life of 
the fashionable world which will arouse 
many memories among those who can look 
back to the day when the infant heir of 
the sixth duke was handed over to the 
trusteeship of some of England’s great- 
est statesmen. The race of the Pelham 
Clintons is one which exhibits all the 
strong common sense of the English char- 
acter on the one band, with, in some in- 
stances, a prodigality at once deplorable 
and full of a lesson for all time. The 
young duke, deprived of his father at the 
age of sixteen, has been carefully nurtured 
and educated during a period so lengthy 
that it has fortunately enabled his guard- 
ians to renovate the pecuniary resources 
of the ducal estates. Heavily encum- 
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bered as they were in his infancy, unceas- 
ing vigilance and admirable stewardship 
permit him to-day to take his position as 
a peer of the realm free from the carking 
care which shrouded the last few years of 
his father’s life, and with a rent-roll of at 
least £40,000 per annum. Still a student 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, under Mr. 
Anson, he remains devoted to the study 
of Greek and Roman literature, a love 
which his recent extended European tours 
has largely fostered. During the vaca- 
tions, his leisure has been passed mainly 
in visiting our grand old English cathe- 
drals, for the study of Church lore is almost 
a passion with the youthful nobleman, and 
there are not wanting signs that Rome is 
keeping in view the fact that there is an- 
other Bute and Ripon ready for the garner- 
ing. His refusal to enter the fashionable 
clubs, and his evident Jenchant for High- 
Church doctrine, accentuates this idea, and 
we believe we are not wrong in stating that 
his laudable ambition is that he may be 
handed down to posterity as the Good 
Duke of Newcastle. Clumber House, the 
chief seat of the Pelham Clintons, takes 
rank, with Eaton and Chatsworth, as one 
of the model country mansions in the 
three kingdoms. Half-way between Ret- 
ford and Worksop, in the county of Not- 
tingham, on the borders of Sherwood, it 
suddenly bursts on the view like a piece 
of carved mosaic framed in the verdure- 
clad fretwork of the primeval forest. 
The park which surrounds it is splendidly 
laid out, and is almost as extensive as 
that of Versailles, with this advantage 
over the latter, thatit was known as Clum- 
ber Manor in Doomsday Book, long be- 
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fore Versailles had taken out its patent of 
existence. Roger de Busi was the origi- 
nal founder of Clumber, and a quaint con- 
ceit will have it that this southern name 
may account for the Italian Renaissance 
architecture of which Clumber is one of 
the most celebrated examples in Europe. 
As a matter of fact, the house and estate 
fell to the Newcastle family through a 
judicious marriage in the last century, 
and every succeeding possessor of the 
title seems to have made it his especial 
care and pride to add to and beautify its 
surroundings. It may be remembered 
that a few years ago a disastrous confla- 
gration destroyed much of the building 
and many of the paintings, but on the site 
of the wreck was raised a hall of rare sym- 
metry and classic design, which was a 
distinct improvement on the original plan 
of 1770, when Clumber first rose “on the 
enchanted eye.” The lake is one of the 
special features of Clumber, although the 
picture-galleries may be said to offer more 
attraction to the ordinary tourist. Gains- 
borough, Vandyke, Hogarth, Holbein, and 
Reynolds, may all be seen here to perfec- 
tion. Rembrandt, Rubens, Teniers, and 
Salvator Rosa have also helped to enrich 
these costly walls; and wherever one 
looks, whether to the lordly vista of four 
thousand acres, or to the immense belt of 
trees which encluster the demesne, all 
speak of a glorious heritage which, from 
what we can gather respecting the life of 
the young nobleman, will be rationally en- 
joyed, and carefully husbanded, since he 
cannot but be impressed with the con- 
trast between the careers of his two last 
ancestors. 





PROPORTIONAL DIURNAL MUSCULAR 
STRENGTH, — At what hour of the day is a 
man at his strongest, and so fitted to do hard 
work with the least weariness? The answer 
returned by Dr. Buch, from the results of his 
experiments made with the dynamometer, is 
that a man is at his best when he turns out of 
bed. The muscular force is greatly increased 
by breakfast, afd it attains to its highest point 
after the midday meal. It then sinks for a 
few hours, rises again towards evening, but 
steadily declines from night to morning. It is 
probable that there is some confusion here. 
No doubt a sudden and powerful effort, such as 
is registered by a dynamometer, is better made 
after the muscles have been for some time in 
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use, and any products of their disintegration 
which may have accumulated during the night 
and sleep have been washed away by the im- 
proved circulation that follows waking; but 
we can entertain little doubt that sustained 
effort, whether mental or bodily, could be best 
performed during the morning, and not after 
the midday meal. Dr. Buch is, however, right 
in maintaining that the two chief foes of mus- 
cular force are overwork and idleness. Sweat- 
ing whilst working deteriorates muscular force. 
Many of the greatest workers in the world, 
though not all, have been early risers, But 
early rising, according to Dr. Buch, ought 
always to be supplemented by early breakfast- 
ing. Lancet. 








